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ZUNI TALES.! 
BY EDWARD L. HANDY. 
I. BASHFUL-GROOM STORIES. 


(a) Umuk’ yanaknanna. 


THERE was once a young man who got married. He went off to 
get wood, and brought back a load on his back. (They used to carry 
wood by laying two long pieces lengthways, and then laying short 
pieces across, and then putting it on the back.) When the young man 
got to his wife’s house, she came out and helped him with his load of 
wood, and then he went into the house. Then the wife’s mother told 
her to make him something to eat. ‘“ Umuk’yanaknanna,? mix him 
some suds,” she said. She was directing her daughter to make him 
a drink of baked yucca-cake mixed with water; but the young man 
thought she was telling his wife to make some yucca-suds with which 
to wash his hair. And he did not have much hair on his head, and was 
very much ashamed (embarrassed ?): so he said, “I will go around to 
my grandmother’s, and you can wash it when I come back.” So he 
went around to his grandmother’s, and she said, ‘‘What are you com- 
ing here so soon for? I just saw you go by with a load of wood.” 
And he answered, “My wife wanted to wash my head. Her mother 
said, Umuky’anaknanna, and told her todoso.”” And his grandmother 


1 The old men (‘‘grandfathers’’) tell stories to children in the winter when the nights 
are long, usually only in their own houses, though, when visiting, they are often asked to 
tell a story. Children are told that they will become humpbacked if they go to sleep 
during the telling. Every story begins with innotz, a word applied to anything and every- 
thing pertaining to the old times, used as adjective, noun, and adverb. Every story is 
ended with the phrase lew1 semkonikyE (lew1, ‘‘all;’’ sem-, ‘‘story;”’ koni-, ‘‘short’’). 
When this is said, all who have been sitting around stretch and yawn, and wish that the 
corn, melons, onions, etc., may grow into a good crop this year, and everything be well. 

2 Ho umuk’yani'ha means ‘I wash my hair.’’ Umuk'yanaknanna is the imperative. 
The same word, according to my informant, used to be used for the drink that is made 
of bits of yucca-cake mixed with water. The drink looks like yucca-suds. Yucca-suds, 
made from the root, are used for washing the hair, and it is the function of the wife to 
wash her husband’s hair. 
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said, “She didn’t want to wash your head, she told her to fix something 
to eat. You go right back to your wife’s house.” But he thought 
she wanted to wash his head, and would not go back. 


(b) Wemtoksiponaknanna. 


When the Zufii were living at Halona, there was a boy who got 
married to a girl. He went after wood, and brought a load home on 
his back. When he got to his wife’s house, she was grinding corn- 
meal inside. When she heard him come up the ladder with his load 
of wood, she came out to meet him, and helped him with his pack, 
and untied the wood and took it off his back. When she had piled 
it up, they went inside. The wife’s mother told the girl to give her 
husband something to eat. ‘“‘WemtoksiponaknannA,! cook him some 
meat,” she said. Now, in those days the men used to wear wild-cat 
skins for clothing, — skin blankets, called wemz,—and the young 
man thought that the old woman was telling his wife to burn up his 
weme. So he was frightened, and said, “I will go around and see 
my grandmother.” And when he got there, she said, ‘Well, my 
grandson, what have you come for?’ And he said, “ My wife’s mother 
said to her, ‘Wemtoksiponanna, burn up his skin blanket;’ and I was 
afraid that she would do it, and I shouldn’t have anything to wear, 
and so I came home.” — “They didn’t want to burn up your blanket; 
she was going to cook you some meat to eat,” said his grandmother. 
“Go back!’’ But he was afraid they were going to burn up his blanket; 
and so he said, “ No, I’m out of it,’”’ and would not go back. 


(c) The Little Kitten. 


A young man who lived at Halona got married, and one day he 
went out for a load of wood. When he came back, his wife came out 
to help him with his pack, and untied it and piled up the wood out- 
side the house. While he was away, she had been cooking something 
for him to eat: so when they came inside, she set it before him, and he 
started to eat. Just as he was reaching for some salt to put on his 
food, a little kitten which lived in his wife’s house got on his shirt- 
tail and scratched him between the legs. He didn’t see who had 
scratched him at first, and was frightened, and screamed. Then he 
saw that it was the kitten, and was ashamed, and said, ‘‘ What a pretty 
little kitten! I am going to take it around to my grandmother’s.” 
And they said, ‘All right!’’ so he took up the kitten and walked out. 
After he had gotten around the corner, he said, “ You bad little kitten, 
you made me jump just after I had gotten married, and made me 
ashamed (embarrassed ?), and I am going to kill you!’’ So he swung 


1 I gather that this is an obsolete expression. 
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it around and killed it, and went on home to his grandmother's. 
When he got there, his grandmother said, ‘Why are you coming home 
now, my grandson?” And he told her, “A little kitten jumped on 
my shirt and scratched me, and I was ashamed.”’ — “ That’s nothing, 
that is all right, you must go back to your wife.’’ — “No, I don’t 
want to go back there.”” And he would not go. 


(d) The Salt-Jug. 


A boy who lived over at Kyakima got married. Early in the morn- 
ing of the same day he went out hunting deer; and he killed one, and 
skinned it, and brought it home to his wife’s house. She met him at 
the door; and he said, “Here, I have brought you some deer-meat to 
eat.” And so she cooked him some of the meat, and he sat down to 
eat what she had put before him. They used to use little salt-jugs 
just big enough at the top to put your fingers in and get out salt; and 
as he was eating, the young man reached out to get some salt, put 
his fingers in, but the salt was so far down that he could not reach it. 
He tried again, and could not reach it. Then he jabbed his hand down 
into the jug, and got his whole fist in there, and could not get it out. 
And, try as he would, he could not get his hand out: the jug stuck to 
it. He thought that was awful when he had just gotten married, and 
said, ‘I am going home to see my grandmother.” They said, “All 
right! but come back, and bring your grandmother back with you.” 
So he went home; and when he got there, he said to his grandmother, 
“O grandmother! see what an awful thing I have done! I was eating 
the meal my wife had cooked for me, and tried to get some salt, and 
got my hand caught in here, and could not get it out.’’ — ‘“ You fool- 
ish boy,”’ said his grandmother, ‘you take that right back where you 
got it from.”’ — “‘ No, I won’t do it,” said the young man, and struck 
the salt-jug against the wall and broke it, spilling the salt all around. 


2. COYOTE AND BADGER GO ON A RABBIT-HUNT. 


Coyote (sussk1) went hunting one day for rabbits. Badger (do- 
nact) had gone out too, and they met on the road. Coyote asks the 
other: ‘‘Where are you going, my friend?’’ — “ Rabbit-hunting,” says 
Badger. ‘Good, can I go along with you?’’ — “Well, yes,” says 
Badger, ‘“‘you can come along if you can run fast enough to catch the 
rabbit when I scare him out of his hole.” And Coyote says, “Oh, 
yes! I can run very fast.’’ So Badger says, ‘All right! When we 
find a rabbit in a hole, I will dig down fast, and then crawl in and 
scare him out; and you must catch him.”’ And they killed a lot of 
rabbits at first, and Badger was carrying a big pack on his back. 
Coyote had a lot too, but not as many as the other: so he was looking 
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for a chance to make Badger dig into a few more holes, so that he could 
steal some of his rabbits from him. Soon they came to a place where 
there were two holes, and two rabbits living inside; and both began to 
go after the two rabbits, one in each hole. Badger got his out before 
Coyote had gotten his; and while Coyote was still down in the rabbit's 
hole, Badger took his bunch of rabbits and made off with them as 
fast as he could go. Coyote came scrambling out, and ran after Bad- 
ger, who had a heavy load. It was getting dark by this time, and the 
moonlight was beginning to shine (it was a full moon). When Coyote 
had nearly caught up with Badger, the latter climbed up in a tree 
which stood right over a spring. And Coyote came running along, 
and saw the other’s reflection in the spring by the bright moonlight; 
and he called out, and said, “‘ You come right out of there, because I 
am going to eat both you and your rabbits!”” And Badger asked, 
“‘Are you hungry?” And Coyote said, “ Yes.’’— ‘Well, my dear 
friend, there is a great big piece of bread in thislake. If you are hungry 
and want some of it, just come along in and get some.’’ And Coyote 
jumped in and never came out again.! 


3. THE OWL AND THE LITTLE GROUND-RAT. 


Owl (muhukwa) was sitting up on a pile of stones, and below little 
Ground-Rat (tsoksliko) was digging holes and making little rooms in 
which to put corn, chile-seeds, and so on, for the winter; and as 
Ground-Rat worked, every time he would finish another room, he 
would sing a song. And this is the song he sang: — 


“Deluli, deluli, dopa kyakwen ace.” 
(‘A room, a room, another house made.’’) 


And he kept Owl awake (he sleeps in the day-time). And he got 
angry at Ground-Rat, and flew down and caught him by the head. 
Ground-Rat said, ‘“‘Leave me alone. I will pay you if you will let 
me go. If you let me loose, I have a ring of beads on my hand which 
I will give you.” And so he let him loose; and Ground-Rat cried, 
‘‘Nomatsike, I am telling you a lie!’’ and went down in the hole where 
he was digging. Owl flew up, and pretended to sleep again. And soon 
Ground-Rat came out, and Owl flew down and caught him and ate 
him up. 

4. HAWK AND MOLE. 


One day Mole (yeiyE) was making little holes in the ground, in which 
to store up food for the winter, and Hawk (aneLaowa) was sitting up 
1 See North American Negroes (Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, pp. 106-108); 


Pochutla, Chatino (Mexico) (Boas, JAFL 25 : 206, 238); Oskar Dahnhardt, Natursagen, 
4: 230.—F. B. 
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on a pile of stones above, trying to sleep. But Mole kept waking 
him up, and at last he flew down and caught him. Mole said, “Friend, 
if you will let me go, I have a string of turquoise on my wrist which 
I will give you.”” Hawk let him loose a little; and he said, “Let me 
loose some more, so that I can get it off my wrist.’’ And he let the 
little fellow loose some more, and he ran under the pile of stones. 
Then Hawk went back on top of the pile of stones, and slept some 
more. When Mole came out the second time, he flew down and caught 
him again; and the little fellow said, “I will let you have the string 
of beads this time, if you will let me goagain.”” Hawk let him go, and 


he ran back under the stones. ‘‘When he comes out the next time,”’ 
says Hawk to himself, “I am not going to let him loose again, I am 
going to take him away.”” So while Mole was working, he flew down 


and caught him by the head, and carried him off and ate him up; 
and he left his head, and put it on the pile of stones. And that’s 
why, when you are travelling around the country, and see the head 
of a mouse or anything else on top of a pile of stones, you know that 
Hawk has been eating there. 


5. COYOTE PLAYS WITH THE TURTLES.! 


There were a lot of little Turtles (etfowz) who lived in a lake over 
near Ojo Caliente. One day Coyote (susskz) was lying under a tree 
by the side of the lake, and saw them playing in the water. Each 
time the Turtles would go under [come up?], he thought they were 
carrying something on their backs; and when they would go down and 
draw in their heads, old Coyote thought they were hiding something. 
After a while he asked if he couldn’t play with them; and they said, 
“Yes, come right along, come right in!’’ Then he asked what they 
were carrying on their backs; and they answered right away, and said, 
“Why, didn’t you know, those are our grandmothers’ heads, of course.” 
And then they told him that if he would bring his grandmother’s head, 
he could come in and play with them. So he said, “All right, I will go 
home and see if I can’t cut off my grandmother’s head, and then I will 
come back and play with you.” So he ran home as fast as he could, 
and there he found his grandmother lying undera tree. He said, ‘“O 
grandmother! look up, quick! there is something under your chin.” 
And she looked up, and Coyote cut off her head with a stone arrow- 
head (they used to use those for knives in the old times). And then 
he ran back to where the Turtles were, with his grandmother’s head 
on his back, and showed it to them; and they said, “All right! Now 
you can come in and play with us.” So he joined the game, and 
swam with them for quite a while. Finally the Turtles got tired of 
having him play with them, and said to one another, “Let’s hide 


1 See p. 216 of this volume. 
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now, and tell him that we told a lie, that it was just our shells that 
he saw.”” So they hid, and told him it was just their shells that they 
had on their backs, and Coyote got so angry that he wanted to kill 
all the little Turtles. And so he jumped in the deepest place where 
he saw them all hiding under the rocks; and the place was so deep, that 
old Coyote couldn’t get out, and he was drowned. ‘ 


6. HOW HE’HE’A FRIGHTENED THE BEAR AWAY FROM TOWA YALLANNE, 


In the old days there was a Bear (ancz) who lived up on the top of 
Towa YallanneE. Many cactus-fruits and pifion-nuts grew up there. 
The people who were living at Kyakima at that time were always 
going up to pick these, but Bear would always chase them down so 
that they couldn’t get any. One day a little dancer from Kotuala 
named He’he’A came along, and the people at Kyakima asked him 
where he was going. ‘I am going up on Towa YallannE to pick fruits.” 
— “But you will get killed,” they all said; ‘there is a big Bear up 
there who chases everybody who comes to pick fruits.” — “I am not 
afraid of him,” said the little dancer; “if he gets mad, I shall kill him.” 
So he went along up; and when he got on top, Bear came along and 
asked him what he wanted. “I’m going to pick some cactus-fruit 
and pifion-nuts,” answered He’hr’a. ‘They are mine,” said Bear. 
“Just wait, and I will go up on the hill here, and run down at you and 
frighten you; and if you don’t get scared, you can do the same thing 
to me; and it belongs to the one who doesn’t get scared.’’ So Bear 
went up on top of the hill, and ran down as hard as he could at the 
little dancer. But he was picking cactus-fruits and eating them just 
as fast as he could, and didn’t pay any attention to the Bear. Bear 
said, ‘‘My! but you are a brave little fellow. Now, it’s your turn to 
go up and hide, and then run down and see if you can scare me.” So 
He’he’A went over the other side of the hill, and turned his face to 
the west, toward Kotuala, and said, ‘“‘ Now, I ask ail you dancers to 
come up and dance, and make a heavy rain, and thunder and light- 
ning.” And they all came out and danced; and when the rain began 
to come, the little dancer started down the hill. And it thundered and 
lightened so hard, that the old Bear thought the mountain was going 
to fall down, and he ran down the other (east) side of Towa YallannE 
just as fast as he could. So when the little fellow reached the bottom 
of the hill and looked around for him, he couldn’t see him anywhere. 
He’he’s had scared the Bear away, and all the people who lived down 
at Kyakima could go up and gather cactus-fruit and pifion-nuts. 


7. CUNDEKYA RAIN-PRIEST’S DAUGHTER VISITS THE BUTTERFLIES. 


Long ago, when they were living over at Cundekya (to the east of 
modern Zufii), there was a girl who was the daughter of a rain-priest. 
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She never went out of the house unless she was going to look after 
her fields. One day, on her way down to the cornfield, she saw a 
butterfly come flyingalong. ‘‘Whata pretty butterfly!”’shesaid. “It 
would be nice to make a design out of it.’”’ So she took off her dittova 
lina (like the piton, a small shawl which hangs down the back), and 
ran after the butterfly with it, trying to catch it to take home and make 
into a design. But as she chased the butterfly, every time she would 
get close to it, it would fly away a little farther, and then she would 
have to run after it again. She followed it like this until they came 
to a place where there were many butterflies around everywhere. 
That was where the butterflies lived. Her butterfly went to a place 
where there was a big hollow tree, went around the tree, and, as she 
came out the other side, there was a life-sized girl, instead of the butter- 
fly that the rain-priest’s daughter had been chasing. “Won’t you 
come into my house?”’ said the butterfly-girl to the real girl. “But I 
didn’t know there was any house around. I don’t see any. I don’t 
see anything but an old hollow tree.’’— “Just wait and see,” 
answered the butterfly-girl, and went into the tree. The real girl 
went in after her; and there was a big room, and in it were a lot of 
other girls just like the butterfly-girl, all sitting around weaving 
baskets just like what she wanted to weave for her father (with the 
butterfly design). ‘‘S’imu, sit down!” they all said; “we will teach 
you how to make these butterflies on baskets.”’ So she sat down and 
worked with them; and they asked her why she wanted to make bas- 
kets like those, and she told them that she wanted to make them for 
her father to put his prayer-plumes on when he began to cut them 
and to pray for rain. ‘Well, if you will stay a little longer, we will 
give you some to take home with you,” the butterfly-girls said: so she 
staid and watched them make baskets for quite a long time. And 
she was away so long, that her family at home thought that she had 
been lost. At about sundown the butterfly-girls said, ‘Now you 
may go home, and you may take these baskets for your father to use 
when he prays for rain.” And they went out, and all the butterfly- 
girls turned into butterflies, and they took her home. They told her 
that whenever they wanted to go out and look around, they turned 
themselves into butterflies. And that’s why all the rain-priests always 
use something like the Moki trays to put their prayer-plumes on. 


8. THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE CRICKET. 


There was once a girl who one morning went down to the fields to 
look at the corn and melons and beans. When she got to the field, 
she heard some one singing a song, and looked all around, but could 
not see any one. It was Cricket (k’etsizfo) singing in an ear of corn. 
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She looked everywhere, but could not see who it was. Then he jumped 
to another ear, and sang his song some more, and the girl looked around 
again. ‘Soon little Cricket looked out from under the ear of corn, and 
said, ‘‘What are you looking for?’’ — “I was looking to see who was 
singing,” answered the girl. ‘Why, that’s me singing,” said Cricket. 
“I’m singing because I am happy and in a field where there is every- 
thing growing.” Then the girl said, ‘‘Let’s go up to my house, and 
you can stay with me.”’— “All right! I will go up and stay with 
you.” So the girl took the little fellow up to her house, and he staid 
with her all day. When it was about bedtime, and they were sitting 
inside in a room, the girl said to Cricket, ‘‘Can you laugh?”’ — “No,” 
he answered, ‘‘I can’t laugh, but I can sing, just as you heard me in 
the garden this morning."’ So he sang a little more. Then he said 
to the girl, “You mustn’t touch me or try to make me laugh, 
because, if you should touch me, I am so easily hurt that I might die.” 
But the girl thought she would play a little with him, so she tried to 
tickle him; and he couldn’t laugh, so he burst his stomach and died. 


Q. COYOTE VISITS THE MOUNTAIN-LIONS. 


Once there were some Mountain-Lions (hokdidaca) living over the 
other side of Towa YallannE. They were all he-Lions except for one 
she-Lion who was the sister of all the others. Every day all the brothers 
would go out hunting, and the Lion-girl would stay at home alone and 
do the cooking for her brothers. One day, when she was all alone 
like this, along came Coyote looking around for something to eat. 
Up there where the Lions lived he smelled deer-meat cooking, and said, 
“T’ll just run up to that place and see if anybody is at home. If 
nobody is there, I can steal some meat and run home.” So he went 
up to the hill where the Lions lived; and as he was sitting down below 
and looking up, out came the Lion-girl from the house. When he 
saw her, he said right away, “Look here, my wife! I am sitting down 
here.” The girl looked around, but she didn’t say anything. When 
she went into the house again, she said to herself, “If he says that again 
to me, I’m going to throw some hot water in his face.” Pretty soon 
she went out again, and old Coyote said to her again, “‘ Look here, my 
wife! I am sitting down here.” — “Well, if you want me to be your 
wife,”’ said the Lion-girl, “just let me see how fast you can run, be- 
cause my brothers will take you out hunting, and perhaps you can’t 
run as fast as they can.”” — “Oh, yes! I can run fast,”’ said Coyote. 
“Just watch merun!”” And he began running as fast as he could, while 
she stood in the door watching him; and he kept looking to see if she 
was watching him, and did not look where he was going, and fell off 
the end of the mesa and was killed. 


\ 
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10. COYOTE AND BADGER TRY SWORD-SWALLOWING. 


Coyote (sussk1) and Badger (donacr) were friends, and went out 
hunting together one day. They killed so many rabbits, that after 
they had gotten through hunting, and were coming home, they divided 
them. When they got home, Badger said, “My friend, come to see 
me in four days, and we will eat some rabbit-meat.”’ So on the fourth 
morning Coyote started out to visit his friend; and when Badger saw 
him coming, he said to his grandmother, ‘Fix up the room, grand- 
mother! My friend Coyote is coming to visit us.” So his grand- 
mother got the room fixed up for them, and soon Coyote came in and 
sat down. ‘“Kyetsanna, happy,” said Coyote. ‘S’imu, sit down!” 
said Badger. ‘Now get everything ready for me, grandmother,” 
says Badger; and she went into the other room, and brought back a 
bowl, which she put down in front of Badger; and then she went into 
another room and got a long, sharp-pointed stick. Badger pushed 
the stick down his throat; and when he pulled it up, there ran out into 
the bowl a whole lot of yucca-juice. “‘Good!”’ said Badger. ‘‘ Now 
let’s eat!’’ So they all sat around and ate and drank, and Coyote 
staid a little while after they had finished. Then he said, ‘Come to 
see me in four days.’”’ Badger said, “I will come.” — “Soanna, 
good-by! I go,” said Coyote. ‘‘Ma Lu, well, go!”’ said the other. 
In four days Badger went around to see Coyote; and when Coyote 
saw him coming, he said to his grandmother, “My friend Badger is 
coming to pay us a visit.’’ So she got the room fixed up, and pretty 
soon Badger came in. “S’imu, sit down!” said Coyote. Then he 
told his grandmother to get everything ready for him, just as Badger 
had done, and she brought him a bowl and a stick. Coyote tried to 
swallow the stick; but when he tried to pull it out, no yucca-juice 
came, but there was a bowl of blood instead, and on the end of the 
sticks was part of Coyote’s guts. And Coyote’s grandmother started 
to eat, and Badger pretended to eat, but really didn’t. In a little 
while Coyote died right in front of them. And Badger said, ‘ You 
can’t do that, because you don’t belong to the Lewekwe (Sword- 
Swallowing Fraternity); but I belong to that society, and can do any- 
thing.” And he went home.! 


II. THE WAR-GODS PREVENT THE ANIMALS FROM GETTING SALT. 


Once upon a time two badgers (donacz), two coyotes (sussk1), and 
two foxes (lannello) decided they would all go to Salt Lake and bring 
back some salt to eat with their food. One badger was to be leader, 

1 See discussion in Boas, RBAE 31 : 694; also Kutenai (Boas, BBAE 59: 8); Nez 


Percé (MAFLS 11 : Mayer-Farrand 164, Spinden 181); Osage (Dorsey, FM 7 : 13, 15); 
Shoshoni (Lowie-St. Clair, JAFL 22 : 266); Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 11 : 6). —F. B. 
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head man. So they started out, and went almost all the way without 
stopping ; but when they were almost there, they got lazy, and thought 
they would take a little rest. So they lay down, and pretty soon 
they were all asleep. Now, the two little War-Gods were living over 
at the Salt Lake then, — Younger Brother (matsailema) and Elder 
Brother (uywyewr); and when they heard that those fellows (the ani- 
mals) were coming over to get salt, they decided that they would play a 
trick on them. So when they saw them asleep over there near the 
Lake where they had lain down, they said, “‘Let’s go over and watch 
them!’. So they went over and watched them asleep for a while, and 
wondered what they could do with them. Then Elder Brother said, 
‘‘Let’s take them back home while they are asleep!” — “All right!” 
answered his brother, ‘“‘ you take three, and I’ll take three, and we will 
carry them on our backs.’”’ So they took them on their backs, and 
carried them all the way back to where they lived. And when they 
came to the Badgers’ place, they found their grandmother fast asleep. 
So they took the two badgers and laid them down, one on each side 
of their grandmother. And at the Coyotes’ house they found their 
grandmother fast asleep, and laid the two coyotes on each side of her 
in the same way. And it was just the same at the Foxes’ house. So 
the little War-Gods left the animals sleeping on each side of their 
grandmothers in their houses. Then they went back to Salt Lake. 
When the animals woke up, they did not know how they had come to 
be sleeping on each side of their grandmothers, when they had thought 
they were over near Salt Lake. So they gathered together again, and 
said, ‘‘We will try again. We will go over and get a load of salt early, 
and start back, and on the way home we can camp on the mountain 
that is just a little ways from here.”” So they started out again. They 
came to Salt Lake at about noon, and did not stop to rest this time, 
but packed their sacks full of salt and started back home the same 
day. And they came back until they reached the mountain where 
Zufiis get whitewash for their houses (to the south of Zufii), and they 
staid there over night. They said, “We will come in in the morning.” 
They were very tired; and after they had put down their packs, they 
lay down, and all fell fast asleep. Soon the little War-Gods came and 
watched them for a while, as they had done before. Then they went 
to the salt-bags and emptied all the salt out, and filled the bags up 
with all sorts of trash. Then they laughed, and went away home. 
In the morning, when the animals woke up, they said, “ Now we will 
go home and take our bags of salt, and we will have all the salt to eat 
that we want.” Badger, who was leading, picked up his sack, and 
said, ‘My! but this bag seems light.”” — “Of course,” said one of the 
others, ‘‘it has been drying out all night, and that is why it is not so 
heavy.” So they came along home; and their grandmothers met them, 
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and they said, “See here! we brought a lot of salt, and we shall have 
all we want to eat for a long time.”’ So their grandmothers took the 
sacks and emptied them out, and there was nothing but old dried 
pifion and cedar leaves. After they had seen that, the animals said 
to one another, “Let’s not go for salt any more, because we can’t get 
it!” So they didn’t try any more, and that’s why animals eat every- 
thing without sali, and don’t use it on their meat, as we do. 


12. THE GEESE STEAL COYOTE’S EYES. 


One day Coyote (sussk1) was out hunting for bugs to eat, when he 
came to a little river where there were a lot of little geese (mu‘k‘yaL- 
icA) swimming about. They would all come in to the shore and sit 
on the bank; and then, when one said “Ready!” they would all jump 
in and swim around together some more. Coyote thought it was fun. 
“What are you all doing?” he asked. And they told him, “We take 
out our eyes and throw them into the water; and then, when we jump 
in after them, they go right back into our heads.’’ Coyote thought 
he would like to try it: so he said, “May I play with you?” — “All 
right!’’ say the little geese, ‘‘you may play with us if you will let us 
take out your eyes.”’ So they looked around and found an old arrow- 
head; and when they had taken out old Coyote’s eyes, he came in and 
played with them. He would let loose his eyes and jump in after 
them, and they would go right back into his head, and he thought it 
was great fun. After a while all the little geese got tired of him, and 
said, ‘‘Let’s jump in all together! and when he drops his eyes in, we will 
steal them and take them away.”’ So they all jumped in together; 
and when Coyote let go his eyes, they took them and jumped out of 
the river, and said, ‘That is what we have been intending to do all 
along. We weren't really playing with our eyes, we were only play- 
ing with pebbles.’”’— “Oh, you bad little things!’’ cried Coyote. 
“You want to make me go about without my eyes, and I shall be 
blind. I shall eat you all up.” But they knew he was blind and 
couldn’t run after them. And Coyote walked around; and when he 
would step on a pebble that was about the size of an eye, he would 
pick it up and put it into his head, and they would always fall out. 
After a while he stepped on a cactus that has big yellow berries on it, 
and he put the berry into his eye, and he could see all right. He walked 
around until he found another berry like that one, and put that into 
the other eye, and then he could see all right with that eye, too; and 
that is why the coyote has yellowish eyes now. They used to be black. 

' See Boas, BBAE 509 : 302, note 1 (Jicarilla Apache, Arapaho, Assiniboin, Blackfoot, 


Caddo, Cheyenne, Comanche, Cree, Gros Ventre, Hopi, Navaho, Nez Percé, Shoshoni, 
Shuswap, Sia, Thompson, Uinta Ute, Zufii). — F. B. 
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13. THE WAR-GODS PLAY WITH THUNDERBOLTS. 


The two little War-Gods, Elder (wywyewr) and Younger (matsaile- 
mA), were living at a place north of Towa YallannE called Depokwa, 
They always used to live around at different places. One day they 
told their grandmother that they were going over to the Sacred Lake, 
Kotuala. “All right!” she said, “‘go; but you mustn’t steal anything, 
and you must come right back.” — “All right!’’ the little fellows said, 
and started off. When they came to KoLuala, they found the house 
in which lightning and the thunder-stones are kept, and then went in 
and saw these, and thought it would be great fun to play with them. 
After they had played with them for a little while, they thought it 
was so much fun that they would take them home to play with. So 
they started home, and, when they got there, said to their grandmother, 
“Get the room ready, grandmother, because we have something we 
want to play with.” She knew what they had, so she swept the floor 
and cleaned the room out; and the little War-Gods went in and began 
to play. At Kotuala the rain-makers found out what the two little 
fellows were doing, and they were angry, and started out after them. 
Soon it started to rain so hard, that their grandmother called out to 
them from the room where she was to stop playing with those things, 
as the water was beginning to run into the house. ‘You two boys 
stop playing with those things!’’ she said. ‘‘The rain is coming down 
so hard, that it is all coming into my house, and I can’t keep it out.” 
But the little fellows were having so much fun, that they did not pay 
any attention to her, and just kept on playing. Finally the water 
was running into the house fast; and their grandmother tried to get 
out, but it was so high that she couldn’t. And the water came up 
and up, and finally she was drowned. In a little while Elder said to 
his brother, ‘“‘Look out and see where our grandmother is! I don’t 
hear her in there.” They looked out, and there she was floating around 
on the water. “She is dead,” they said. “Now look at what we 
have done!”’ They threw away the thunder-stones they were play- 
ing with. They dug a hole in the side of the house, and the water 
ran out, but their grandmother was dead. 


14. THE LITTLE WAR-GODS KILL ATOCLE AND HIS WIFE. 


Atoclr ! and his wife were living up on top of Towa Yallanng; and 
when people would come along, they would kill them and eat them. 
As they passed by, the wife would ask them to come into the house, 
and then would tell them that she was going to fix their hair. When 
they had their backs turned, she would bite them in the side of the 
neck and kill them, and eat them up. One day the little War-Gods 


1 Atocle is a spotted dancer whom children fear greatly. 
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said they would go up and see this woman. When the little fellows 
came to the house where AtoclE and his wife lived, the old woman told 
them tocome in. When they were inside, she said, “I will comb your 
hair for you. It looks as if it had never been combed by anybody in 
your lives.” So the elder one sat down in front of her to have his hair 
fixed first; and when his back was turned, she bit his neck, and he fell 
over as if he had been killed, but of course he hadn’t been. And when 
the younger one came to have his hair fixed, she did the same thing to 
him. So she thought she had killed both, and said to herself, ‘‘ Now 
| will make a fire in the fireplace and roast these two little fellows, and 
we shall have a good dinner.’ So she built a fire, and put the little 
War-Gods on it to roast. About supper-time her husband came home; 
and she said, “Look! We shall have a good supper. Here are two 
little lambs I have roasted.” So they sat down and began to eat, and 
then they heard a little voice saying, “Oh, that’s not good meat. That 
is stuff I just vomited.”” The old woman thought it was her water-jar 
that was talking, and she was angry, and got up and threw it outside, 
saying, “You don’t know what you are talking about. You don’t 
know anything.” The War-Gods had been in the water-jar, and they 
came back into the house; and when AtoclE and the old woman tried 
to eat again, one of them crawled into the man’s nose, and the other 
into the wife’s; and they tickled the inside of their noses until they 
sneezed and sneezed, and finally sneezed themselves to death. And 
that’s why the Zufii say, whenever you start to work and begin to 
sneeze, “Dom ahayu dakwadokya”’ (‘the little War-Gods are in 
your nose’’). 


15. THE MAN WHO WENT WITH MICE TO STEAL CoRN.' 


There was once a man who lived with his grandmother, and they 
were so poor that they didn’t have anything to eat. He went up on 
Towa Yallanne one day to get some cactus-fruits, and, when he had 
some, started home. He got tired, and sat down to take a rest. 
While he was sitting there, he heard some little mice talking to each 
other. One was calling out to the other, and telling him that in a 
few days they would go somewhere and steal a lot of corn. When 
the man heard that, he got up and went home, and told his grandmother 
to mend his sacks, as he was going to get some corn for her. After 
four days he went out to the same place. and found all the little mice 
gathered together. When they saw him coming, they all ran away, 
and one asked him what he wanted. He.said, “I am going to the 
same place you are, and steal corn. I heard you calling out to each 
other.” So they started out, and came to a place where there was 
plenty of corn, and everything else the man wanted, inside a house. 


! See Dihnhart, Natursagen, 4 : 232. 
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And when the mice had filled their sacks, they went away, but the 
man did not go; and when the owners came back and found him there, 
they asked him how he had gotten there and what he was doing. And 
he said that he had come in with the mice, but that he could not get 
out of the little hole the mice had gone through, with his load, and so 
he had staid there. 


16. THE ORIGIN OF THE MORNING STAR. 


There was once a woman living here in Zufi long ago, who had a 
child born which she thought was a real child, but which was really a 
canteen water-jar. When it grew up, it walked like a turtle. He 
saw the other boys go out hunting, and he wanted to go along too, 
but he couldn’t kill anything. And the Eagle (k’yak’yalr) saw him 
one day, and said to himself, “Poor thing! he can’t kill anything, I 
will kill for him.’”’ So he killed some rabbits for him, and the little 
fellow brought them home. And every time he went out, his friend 
Eagle hunted for him, and he always came home with meat. When the 
snow melted away, he went down to the river every day, and watched 
the other children play in the water, jumping up and down, and he 
wanted to play with them. At first he thought he wouldn’t do it, 
but then decided that he might as well. So he jumped off a high 
place one day, and hit on a hard spot and broke himself all to pieces. 
His mother came along and picked up the pieces, and brought them 
home and put them behind the fireplace. Pretty soon the little broken 
water-jar said, ‘“‘Mother!’’ And she answered, ‘‘Yes, my child, are 
you all right now?” And he said, “Yes, I am all right, but you must 
take the handles and the mouth of me and go out at daybreak and 
throw them to the east.”” And she did as the little water-jar had told 
her, and took the handles and the mouth out early in the morning, 
and threw them to the east, and they became the morning star. 


17. WHY DOGS CANNOT TALK. 


A man and his wife lived at a place called Pinawa. The man would 
go out and hunt, and bring home to his wife plenty of meat. But the 
woman cared for another man, the son of a rain-priest (ciwanni). So 
one day, while her husband was out hunting, she went down to the 
well at noon; and the rain-priest’s son came around the other side of 
the village and met her. A little yellow dog had followed her; and 
while they talked, he kept looking up at her. The young man said, 
“What did you say to me yesterday?” — “I told you to come to the 
well, and I waited, but you didn’t come.’’ — ‘“‘Why do you want to 
talk tome? You have a man who kills deer for you, you have plenty 
to eat, he works all the time for you. Why do you want me?” — “I 
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want you to marry me, because you are the son of a rain-priest; and 
if I want you, you have nothing to say.”’ So he said, “All right! 
Will your husband be back to-night?’’— “Yes. When he is going 
to be away all night, I will tell you.” So she put her jar of water on 
her head and went home. The little dog followed along behind, and 
talked to himself: ‘‘My mother must be a bad woman. She goes out 
and talks to another man while my father goes away to hunt and work.” 
And he trotted along behind, pitying his father. The man went home 
by a roundabout way. That evening the woman’s husband brought 
home a great big deer, so big that it took all the family to bring it 
down into the house. They laid it on the floor with the head to the 
west, laid an ear of corn between its forefeet, covered it with a blanket, 
and sprinkled sacred meal over it. After a while they skinned the 
deer. The man was such a good hunter, that they had meat and 
buckskin all over the house. 

The next day the man said he would be away all night, as he had 
seen a big deer (in a dream?). So his wife wrapped some lunch up in 
a cloth for him, and he started out. At noon the woman went to 
the well. The rain-priest’s son came, and asked if her hubsand had 
gone out hunting. She said, “Yes, and he will be gone all night. 
You come to-night.” — ‘Will it be all right?’’ he asks. “Yes. I 
asked my father and mother, and they said it would be all right.”” — 
“Do they want me to come?””— ‘No. They like my husband, be- 
cause he gets so much meat, but they told me to do as I pleased.” 
Then she said, ‘‘ You come to-night and stand outside, and come in 
when I tell you.’’ So she went back home, and he went back around 
the village. That night he came. She was waiting for him, and said 
her mother and father were asleep, and soon they would go up (into 
her house). While they were talking, the little dog began to bark and 
howl, and he kept on doing it over and over again. The young man 
spent the night with her, and went home early in the morning. The 
husband was out all night, got a deer, skinned it, and brought it home. 
They took it down into the house, laid it on the floor with its head to 
the west, covered it with a blanket, etc. They laid beads around it. 
Then they smoked, and blew smoke to the four points of the compass. 
Then the man said, ‘‘Make my bed,” and went out. The little dog 
went out after him. Outside, the little dog said, “Father!” And 
the man said, ‘What is it?’’ Then the little dog ran around and 
yelped, and said, ‘‘Father!’’ — “What is it?” asked the man. But 
the dog just kept running around and yelping. At last the man said, 
“Whatever you have to say, say it.” So the dog said, “Father, last 
night my mother slept with another man while you were out hunting. 
The man didn’t want to, but my mother made him. Every time you 
go away, she talks to him at the well. The man didn’t want to, but 
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my mother insisted. I thought I would tell you, because you kill 
so much deer that I always have plenty to eat.’’ — “Is that so about 
my wife?” askedthe man. “Yes, and she’s not the only one ‘stealing 
husbands.’ There are four other places where they are doing it. All 
my friends know about it, we all see it,’’ said the dog. So the man 
and the little dog went back into.the house. The man went to bed 
and was unhappy. When he got up, he didn’t talk much; he just 
hung around, and didn’t go out hunting. His wife asked, “Aren’t 
you going out hunting?”’ — “‘ No.” — “Let me wash your head, then.” 
— ‘No, I don’t want my head washed.” He said he was going to 
his mother’s house. There he asked his sisters to wash his head with 


yucca-suds. ‘“‘Why don’t your wife wash your head?’ — “I’m not 
feeling well. My wife wants to marry another man.” — “Who told 
you?” — ‘My child.” — “Which child?” they asked. “The one 
that watches over me, my little dog.” — “ That’s too bad,” they said, 


and so they washed his head for him. Just as they were starting to do 
it, his wife came in. She said, “I have made some suds;”’ but he 
answered, ‘“ My sister is washing my head,”’ so.she went home. He 
didn’t go back home (to his wife’s house); and the woman married the 
rain-priest’s son, who was the man she wanted. 

Another dog told his father that his wife had been talking to another 
man in the same way. Then several other dogs did the same thing. 
So everybody said, ‘‘Something will have to be done about this.” The 
rain-priest said to his son, ‘‘ You are the cause of all this trouble. We 
shall have to stop it. It will not be well for the dogs to tell all they 
know; there have already been several separations as a result.” So 
he made some /o’o,! took it up on top of Towa Yallanne to the altar 
of the War-Gods, which is in the middle of the mesa-top. The War- 
Gods asked what he wanted, and he told them, “The dogs are telling 
everything they know. They are making trouble. Please stop 
them. I have brought /o’o.”” And the War-Gods said, “ All right, all 
will be well. We will go down to-morrow and see what we can do.” 
So the rain-priest came home. The War-Gods went to their grand- 
mother, and said, ‘‘ Down there at Pinawa there is trouble. The rain- 
priest says that a lot of women who already have husbands want other 
men, and that there are a lot of separations because the dogs tell on 
them. The rain-priest’s son, etc. [Here follows an account of all 
that has happened in the town.] We are going down to-morrow.” — 
“All right,” said their grandmother; ‘but you cannot go until it is 
dark, as you mustn’t be seen.’”’ — “All right,” said the little War- 
Gods. So they played all day; and at night, about sunset, they started. 
They played along the road till they came to Pinawa, at about dusk. 
Their grandmother had told them that they must first find the dog 


1 Lo’o is a mixture of corn-pollen, graphite, ground abalone shell, and crushed tur- 
quoise. It has magical properties, and is used as an offering. 
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that had told on his mistress first. So while every one was at supper, 
they went to the house where the little yellow dog lived. They called 
to him, and whispered, “Are you the one who told first?’”” The dog 
didn’t say anything. They asked him again, but he didn’t say any- 
thing. Then the elder brother said, ‘This is not the dog.” But the 
younger brother said it was. So the elder brother asked him again, 
but he said nothing. The elder brother said to the younger, ‘You 
ask him.” So he asks, “Are you the dog that belongs to the woman 


who got another husband?’’ — “Yes.”” — ‘‘Well, you tell me how it 
happened.” The dog told him. “Do you know any other dogs who 
know these things as you do?’’— “Yes.” — “Where?’’ — “Just 
around the square.” — “Well, come on, take us to them!”’ So they 


went and found a big dog who growled. The little War-Gods said, 
“Keep quiet, and we won’t hurt you. Where is your father?”’ — 
“He has gone home, my mother has got another man, my father has 
gone to his mother’s house.’’ Then the War-Gods asked, “Are there 
any other dogs without fathers?’’ — “Yes, lots of them.” — “Well, 
let’s go around!”’ So they went to another house. This dog’s father 
had also gone away, his mother was with another man. And so they 
got several dogs. At last the War-Gods said, ‘‘How many more dogs 
are mixed up in this?’’ — ‘All the dogs have seen, but all haven’t 
told their fathers.”” So they collected all the dogs. ‘What are we 
going to do?’’ asked the dogs. ‘You will see,” said the War-Gods. 
“Come to the Plaza,and we will show you.” So they all went to the 
Plaza, with the little yellow dog at the head of the line. When they 
got there, the dogs all lined up. The War-Gods said, ‘When we have 
given you medicine, you must all go home.” They said to the little 
yellow dog, ‘‘Now, open your mouth!”” When he opened it, they spit 
in it, and then clapped their hands on it and held it shut, saying, 
“From now on you shall not be able to talk; you can hear and see and 
taste, but not talk.” They did the same thing to all the other dogs. 
Then the War-Gods said, ‘“ Now you may go back home, that is all 
we wanted to do.” That is why dogs don’t speak now. 


18. WHY THE LITTLE BLACK ANTS ARE ALL ABOUT EVERYWHERE. 


There is a place down the river (the Zufii River) called Akwek’yapa, 
where the little black ants used to live. They were going to have a 
big dance, and so for four nights they gathered together in a house to 
practise. The next day the girls put on all their best clothes, the young 
men did the same, and they all came out in the Plaza and danced. 
The song they sang while they danced was this: — 

‘*Hai-ai, ya-ya, na-a-dask1; 
a-ya-a-a daskI, a-ya hol, a-ya hol; 
lumm, lumm, lumm, lumm.” 
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(According to the informant, there is no translation.) As they sang, 
they danced around ina circle, holding one another’s hands. Then 
along came a big whirlwind,' picked them all up, and whirled them 
along, scattering them all over everywhere. That is why to-day the 
little black ants are all over everywhere. 


19. THE YOUNG WOMAN WHO TURNED INTO A BEAR. 


There once lived in K’yatikyE a young man who went hunting every 
day. He had a wife, but liked another woman. But when he had 
been out hunting, he would never give meat or buckskin to this woman 
to show her that he liked her. So the young woman said to herself, 
“T wonder why he never gives me a piece of meat or a buckskin!” 
Now, this woman was a witch; and she got angry, and said to herself, 
“Let him just wait, and I’ll fix him for never giving me any meat!” 
So at night she called out like a coyote, and summoned all the witches; 
and they all gathered at Muk’yanna (“Owl-Water,”’ the place where 
witches meet). “‘Whowants us?” they asked. “I,” said the woman. 
“What did you want us for?’”’ — “All sit down!” answered the woman, 
“and I will tell you as soon as all the witches are gathered.” So they 
all sat down and waited. When all the witches were there, they said, 
“Now, have you something you wanted to tell us?’’ — “ Yes, I havea 
husband who goes hunting every day, but never gives me any meat when 
he comes home: so I am going to kill him.’’ The other witches asked, 
“With what are you going to kill him?’’ — “With a bear,” she said. 
Then the head of the witches said, “All right! We will all go home 
now and bid our children good-night.”” So all the other witches went 
home; but the woman staid at Muk’yanna, and slept there all night. 

Early the next morning she got up before the young man was up, 
and went to Hakwinnonnakowa (“ Hakwin-Road’’). When the young 
man got up at K’yatikye, he took his bow and arrow, and started out 
along that same road. He came to some bear-tracks, — tracks of a © 
big bear. He looked at them, and said to himself, ‘‘These are not 
real bear-tracks. It is somebody who wants to kill me.”” So he went 
on, and didn’t follow the bear-tracks. He found some deer-tracks 
instead, followed them, and killed a big deer, put it on his back, and 
brought it home. When he got there, all the people in the house 
came out and helped him bring it in. They laid it on the floor and 
sprinkled meal over it. When they were all eating supper, the young 
hunter said, “I saw some bear-tracks on the road when I went out 
this morning, that did not look like real ones.” — “Is that so?” 
asked his wife. ‘Yes. To-morrow I am going out and find that 
bear.” 


1 Small whirlwinds, carrying with them a column of dust, are frequently seen coming 
down Zufii valley in an easterly direction. 
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The witch-girl was the bear. Next day she waited for the young 
man to come, waited and waited, a long time, but he did not come. 
At last she took off her bear-dress and sat down at a place called 
Danahuli-akwa (‘‘Bushes-Spring’’). Then the young man came 
along and found her sitting under the tree, but she did not see him 
coming. She was the other woman (rather than his wife), that the 
young man really liked. He asked her why she wanted to kill him. 
“Because you never give me a piece of meat or a little piece of buck- 
skin when you go out hunting every day. That’s why I am going to 


kill you.”” — ‘‘Why should you want to kill me?’”’ He took her by 
the arm and pulled her up, and saw the bear-dress. She had been 
sitting on it. “If you want to be like a wild animal, I will take you 


to where they live, so that you can live with them.” He picked up 
the bear-dress and took the girl and put her on his back, and set out 
for Cipapulia, where the wild animals live. It took them one day to 
get there. 

He was a fast runner. At about mid-day they came near to Cipa- 
pulia. The sister of the mountain tigers was up on the roof of their 
house playing; and when she saw the young man and woman coming, 
she ran into the house, saying, “Somebody is coming; he has some- 
thing on his back.’’ — “It is our son,” said her brothers. ‘He lives 
at K’yatikyE; he has another woman. This is a witch, and she wants 
to kill him. You go up on the roof and stay till they come, and then 
bring them in:’”’ So she went up; and when they came, she said, 
“Come into the house!” Inside there were animals of all kinds. 
The young man came in first. ‘‘My mothers, fathers, and sisters, 
how do you do?” he said. ‘Allright,’ they replied. Then the young 
woman came in, and they said the same things. They told them to 
sit down, and then the animals asked what they wanted, what they 
could do for them. The young man said, ‘This is my other wife 
(? woman), who wanted to kill me. She wanted to be like a wild 
animal; so I brought her here, so that you could do just what you 
pleased with her.’’ — ‘All right, my son! Thank you!” A little 
while after this the witch-girl died and became a wild animal again. 
She was a real one this time. And the young man married the sister 
of the tigers. 

After a while the young man said, ‘I shall have to go home now, 
because my lunch is all gone. You people eat raw meat, but I have 
to eat cooked food, so I shall have to go home.” There were two 
little bears born (? tigers). ‘I shall go home to-morrow and plant 
some corn for those two little bears; and when they get old enough, 
they may come to the field and eat the corn.’’ So he said good-by 
and started home. 

His people at K’yatikye had all been crying every day since he 
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had left; they thought he was dead. He came in, and said, “Kyet- 
sanici, are you all happy?” (This is the regular greeting on entering 
a house.) ‘‘ Yes,” they all replied. Then the mother put some deer- 
meat in a bowl, and they sat down to eat. After the meal the father 
asked where he had been. “I followed the bear-tracks, and came to 
the other woman sitting there. She wasn’t a good wife; she was a 
witch-wife. She was sitting on her bear-dress; so I told her that if 
she wanted to be like a wild animal, I would take her to where she 
could be. That is why I took her to Cipapulia. She died there. [I 
married the sister of the tigers. At Cipapulia I have one son and 
one daughter. They are learning to eat now; and that is why I have 
come home, — to plant some corn for them, so that when it is ripe 
they can come out and eat it.’’ His father said, “Good!” So he 
planted four acres of yellow corn, and four of blue corn, and, when he 
was through, went home. His mother said, “Are you through with 
your planting?” — “Yes, I am all through.” 

On the fourth day he went out to look at his field, and the corn was 
growing fast. When it was big enough and looked as if it was ripe, 
he sent word to Cipapulia. The next morning before the sun was up 
the bears came and ate all they wanted to, of the corn that looked ripe. 
When they saw the sun coming up, they went back home; and when 
the sun was up, the young man went out to see if his sons had come. 
He went to the field, and saw the little bear-tracks and the corn they 
had eaten. ‘Well, I am glad my little babies came to eat their 
corn,” he said. 

The next night the little bears told their mother that the corn was 
growing good and tall every day, and that they ate lots of sweet corn. 
“Well, to-morrow night we will all go,” she said, — “‘all our parents 
and the other animals,— because he planted it for us.” They 
started out, and came to Mumana (now Ramah, N.Mex., northeast 
of Zui). From there they went on; and when it was about dark, 
they came to the corn-field, and went into it. The people saw them, 
and came out to chase them away; but they staid and ate the corn, 
and then went back home. The witch-girl was with them. Her 
sister said, “‘To-morrow night we will gather together again, and talk 
about killing that young man. If he has strong eyes and does not 
sleep, we will not kill him; but if he goes to sleep, we will kill him. 
We will fix ourselves like (change into?) cats.” 

Now, the young man had a friend who was a witch-boy, who thought 
he would tell him what the witches had said. So that night the witch- 
boy went to Muhukweank’yanna (the same as Muk’yanna) to hear 
what the witches said. They said they would kill him if he should go to 
sleep. Then they all went home but the sister of the witch-girl, and she 
staid there to sleep. That night the witch-boy came to the young man 
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and said, ‘‘ My dear friend, to-night the witches are going to kill you if 
you gotosleep. Make yourself strong, because, if you don’t go tosleep, 
they will not kill you.” That night the witches met at the same place 
(Muk’yanna), and all fixed themselves as cats, and waited there till 
everybody was in bed. And the young man’s father-in-law took a 
big rug and spread it in the middle of the room, and they took good 
care that their son-in-law did not go to sleep. They kept telling him, 
“Don’t go to sleep before sunrise!”” So he sat there. 

At midnight he was not a bit sleepy, but he got sleepy; and just 
before it was time for the sun to come up, he shut his eyes for just a 
minute, and fell asleep. The witches all gathered around him, and 
he was dead. Then the cats all ran home. The family buried their 
son at K’yatikyE, dressed him up, putting beads and turquoise, 
blankets and buckskins, around him, and put him in a grave. The 
sister of the witch-girl said to herself, “‘I thought we should kill him. 
Now we shall get all the beads and turquoise. I will call together my 
people and tell them about it.’’ So she called out that night, and they 
all gathered round at the same meeting-place. The head of the 
witches asked what was wanted. ‘We have killed the young man,” 
said the girl. “After four days we will go to his grave and take him 
out, and put in a log instead.”” They said, “All right!’’ Then they 
all said good-night and went home. 

That night the young man’s soul did not go to K’yatikyE, but to 
Cipapulia, where his wife and children were. He went into the 
house; and the animals all said, “Well, did they finally kill you?”’ — 
“Yes.” — “On the fourth night they want to take the body out, but 
we are going to take it out first.” So they went down, cut a big pine 
log on the way, went to K’yatikyE, took out the young man’s body, 
and put in the log in its place. They took the body to Cipapulia, 
put a white blanket (miha) under it, and a buckskin over it; and the 
body lay there, and they sang to him and took the witches out, and 
he was alive again. 

The sister of the witch-girl went to take the body out of the grave, 
but the animals had gotten it first. On the fourth night she called 
out again to the witches, and they all gathered together. ‘‘Let’s 
hurry up now and go and get the body!” they said. So they started 
off with a log. When they came to the grave, they dug down and 
found the other log. The one who was digging said, ‘“‘Oh, they have 
got the body, somebody else has got it!”” — ‘Well, that’s too bad, we 
can’t have the clothes he was wearing.”’” So they took the log home. 
And the young man lived happily with his wife at Cipapulia. 
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CUENTOS POPULARES DE GUATEMALA. 


POR ADRIAN RECINOS. 
I. TiO COYOTE Y TiO CONEJO. 


(Primera versién.) 


HaBia una sefiora que tenia un sandfal. Todas las noches Ilegaba 
tio Conejo y se comia las sandfas. Una noche llegé y se comié una, 
la enhuecé toda, se ensucié adentro y la tapé; y era la m4s madura 
que habia. Y al otro dia era el santo del Padre (Cura) y la sefiora 
le lleg6 a regalar la sandfa. Ya estaban comiendo los sefiores cuando 
el Padre la dijo al sirviente: — ¢Si me adivinas de qué no nos acor- 
damos? — ¢De qué? — le dijo el sirviente. —jDe la sandfa! Y la fué 
a traer. Comenz4ndola a partir estaba el Padre cuando vié que salté 
una chibolita y siguieron saltando otras. Entonces mandé traer a la 
sefiora y le pegaron. 

Entonces la sefiora puso un mufieco de cera en el sandial y a la 
otra noche llegé tio Conejo y le dijo: — éQué est4s haciendo aqui? 
Si no te quit4s te pego una manotada. Y como el muifieco no le con- 
test6, le peg6 una manotada. — jSuéltame la mano! le dijo y le pegé 
con la otra. — jSuéltame las dos manos! le dijo y le pegé una patada. 
— Suéltame las dos manos y el pié, — le dijo, — si né te pego con la otra. 
— Suéltame las cuatro patas, si né te pego un barrigazo. — Suéltame, 
le dijo, si n6é te pego un cabezazo. Y al otro dia llegé la sefiora y lo 
bajé del sandial y lo dej6 encerrado; mientras fué a calentar el asador. 
Y luego pasé tio Coyote: — Tio Coyote, — le dijo el Conejo, — venga a 
comer el banquete que me van a dar, y lo dejé en su lugar. Al rato 
lleg6 la sefiora y le dijo: — Cuando me fuf estabas m4s pequefio y 
ahora que regreso te veo m4s grande, y le quemé el culo con el asador 
y lo dejé ir. Tio Conejo se le adelanté corriendo y por ay se subié 
a un injertal. 

Y pasé tio Coyote y le dijo: — i Tio Coyote, Culo quemado! — Ahora 
te como, —le dijo tio Coyote.— No tio Coyote, —le contesté tio Conejo, 
—ay le voy a botar un injerto,— y le bot6é uno maduro, maduro. — 
Tirame otro, —le dijo, y le tir6 un verde y le quebré los dientes y 
se fué corriendo. 

Por ay se subié a un coyolar y le dijo: — i Tfo Coyote, Culo quemado! 
—jAhora te como, tio Conejo! — No, tio Coyote, ay le voy a botar un 
coyol. — Tirame uno maduro, — le dijo, y se lo tir6. — Tirame otro, 
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—le dijo, y tio Conejo le tiré un verde y le quebré la cabeza y se 
juy6. Y se fué a poner debajo de una piedra para cargarla, y pasé 
tio Coyote y le dijo: —jOra te como, tio Conejo! — Venga ayudarme, 
tio Coyote, — le dijo, y se puso tio Coyote a cargar la piedra. Y se 
empez6 a caer la piedra. —j Veni ayudame tio Conejo! — grité el Coy- 
ote, y se le cayé la piedra y le quebré los huevos. Tio Conejo salié 
huyendo. 

Y estaba en un rio cuando pasé tio Coyote y le dijo: —i Tio Coyote, 
culo quemado, dientes quebrados, cabeza rota, huevos desquebra- 
jados!—jOra te como, tio Conejo! —dijo el Coyote. — No, tio Coy- 
ote, venga, saquemos este queso que est4 aqui entre el rio. — Y era 
la luna. Y tio Coyote se puso a beber agua, y como tomé mucha se 
le empez6 a salir por el fundillo. — ij Péngame un tapén, tio Conejo! 
—le grit6. Y el Conejo le puso un olote. —iPéngame otro! tio 
Conejo. Entonces tio Conejo fué a conseguir chichicaste” y le rellené 
el fundillo y salié corriendo. 


(Segunda versién.) 


Habia en cierta huerta un hermoso ayotal donde iba tio Conejo 
todas las noches a comerse los ayotes. La duefia, que era una vieja, 
le puso trampa y cayé el conejo. Al poco rato pasé un coyote viejo 
y le dijo — ¢Qué hacés alli muchacho? —jAy tfo Coyote de mi alma! 
le contest6, aqui me tienen encerrado porque me quieren casar con 
una muchacha rica y yo no quiero. — jTonto! — le dijo tio Coyote, —y 
por qué no querés? ¢éPor qué perdés esa ganga? —j Porque yo quiero 
ser libre! Tio, si usté quisiera aprovechar esta ganga tendria quien 
le cuidara en su vejez. — Pués hombre, —le dijo, — est4 dicho, hago el 
4nimo, — y dicho y hecho se metié en la trampa. 

Y al dia siguiente llegé la vieja con un asador caliente y le dijo: — 
iAqui est4s vos, gran sinverguenza, ya verés si te quedan ganas de 
volverte a comer los ayotes! — Y dicho y hecho, le metié el asador 
en el culo. El infeliz tio Coyote se revolcaba del dolor. El conejo 
estaba escondido y onde vid el resultado, le dijo: — | Adiés tio Coyote, 
Culo-quemado! —. . . Y salié corriendo. 


2. JUAN MUDO Y JUAN VIVO. 


Juan Vivo, estaba su mam4 enferma de muerte; pero como él tenfa 
que salir y ella estaba grave, ya para morir, le dijo Juan Vivo a Juan 
Mudo: — Quedate cuidando a mi nana. — Bueno,—le dijo Juan 
Mudo, y la puso atrés de una puerta. Y ahf le metié un hueso entre 
la boca para que comiera, creyendo que no estaba muerta. Cuando 
regres6 Juan Vivo le pregunté que si le habia dado de comer a su nana. 


“) Chichicaste, ortiga que secreta un liquido cAustico. 
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— Ya le di, contest6 Juan Mudo. — Vamos a ver, — le dijo Juan Vivo. 
Y se fueron. 

Cuando entraron, la vieja tenia un ron-rén en la boca. — Conque 
hasta esta roncando, —le dijo Juan Mudo. Y era el ron-ron que 
estaba volando entre la boca. Pero Juan Vivo vié que su nana ya 
estaba muerta y le dijo a Juan Mudo:—jBruto! équé has hecho con 
mi nana? — Ora hagamos ésto, — le dijo Juan Mudo a Juan Vivo. — 
¢Qué? —contest6 Juan Vivo.— Monés®) con el sacerdote y que 
traiga el vidtico, y ponemos la puerta falsa pa que cuando empuje el 
padre se le caiga encima a mi nana. — Bueno, —le dijo Juan Vivo, 


y llegé el Padre y cayé la puerta encima de la vieja. — j Ya la maté, 
Padre! — dijeron los dos. — No digan nada, mis hijos, — les dijo, — 
ay les voy a dar dinero para que la entierren. — | Bueno! — le dijeron 


y lo recibieron. 

Una vez se fué Juan Mudo a la iglesia y se encaramé al campanario. 
Y le dijo el Padre: — ijAy ech4s ojos! — Entonces Juan Mudo se fué 
al Rastro con una su cubeta y recogié todos los ojos de los bueyes y 
se fué otra vez para el campanario. Y desde arriba, cuando pasaba 
toda la gente, les dejé caer la cubetada de ojos. —é Qué estas haciendo, 
animal? —le grit6 el Padre. —jEstoy echando ojos! contest6 Juan 
Mudo. 

— Ora te vas a calzar la milpa, —le dijo Juan Vivo. — Bueno, — 
contest6 Juan Mudo. Y se fué a todos los basureros y recogié todos 
los zapatos viejos que habfan y se fué para la milpa. Y agarré su 
machete y boté todas las matas y les fué poniendo zapatos a cada 
una. Después regresé con su hermano y le dijo: — Ya est calzada. 
— Vamos a ver, —dijo Juan Vivo. Y onde la vié la dijo: — jAnimal! 
eso no es calzarla. 


3. PEDRO ORDIMALES. 
(Primera versién.) 


Estaba Pedro Ordimales pastoreando unos coches®) que eran de su 
patr6én. Cerca de la casa habfa una ciénega. Unos viajeros que por 
alli pasaron le gritaron: — ¢Vendés los coches, Pedro? — Y Pedro con- 
test6: — Si, pero sin colita.— Los viajeros, después de tratar los 
coches, les quitaron las colitas. Pedro recibié el dinero, y ellos se 
fueron. 

Luego que se fueron los viajeros, Pedro Ordimales se quedé con 
las colitas y las enterré en la ciénega, dejando una parte afuera, y sin 
darse por entendido se fué con su patrén y le dijo: — jSefior, sefior, 
los coches se han ido entre la ciénega! — El patr6én se quedé asustado 


4) Ron-ron, escarabajo. @) Monés, por vamonés. @) Coches, cerdos. 
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y corrié a ver y cuando miré que todas las colitas estaban por fuera 
mandé inmediatamente a traer un lazo con su mujer. Esta le dié el 
lazo y saliéd con direccién a la ciénega. No tardé tanto en llegar y 
cuando estuvieron juntos amarraron una colita y Pedro y el patrén 
jalaron con dureza, pero Pedro ya sabia lo que iba a suceder y procuré 
no echar tanta fuerza. El patrén cayé patas arriba y sufrié su golpe 
y ya no quiso seguir. Pedro todavia estara gozando del dinero. 


(Segunda version.) 


Pedro Urdimales y su hijo Juan Panela. 


Pedro Urdimales, teniendo la mala fortuna de perder a su madre 
buscé su. acomodo en una hacienda llamada — Las Vacas. — Como 
en esta hacienda habfa gran cantidad de vacas, su patrén lo levantaba 
muy temprano a dar de comer a las vacas y con un machete muy bien 
afilado lo mandaba que cortara la hierba. — jAy le quitds la cabeza! 
le grit6 el patrén cuando ya iba lejos. Y creyendo que le decia que 
le cortara la cabeza a las vacas, se las quité y viendo ésto el patrén 
lo sacé de la finca. 

Juan Panela era hijo de una viejecita que teniendo en su casa panela 
para su café, su hijo se robaba la panela todos los dias muy temprano 
viendo que su madre dormia. Llevaba la panela a la escuela y por 
eso le qued6 el nombre de Juan Panela. Y viendo ésto, un dia dejé 
la vieja cuidando la panela a su hijo y viendo éste que en la panela 
habia muchas moscas, les empezé a pegar y mat&ndolas le dijo a su 
madre que él mataba siete de un pufiete. Pero no decia qué mataba 
y como a todos les decia eso, lo supo el rey de una provincia y lo 
mandé llamar y le dijo que si le mataba a todos los ladrones que 
habia en el mundo se casarfa con su hija. 

El tal Juan dijo que estaba bueno y se fué para con su madre y le 
dijo: — ij Madre, ya me voy a matar a todos los ladrones que hay en 
el mundo! La madre le dié unas tortillas y un poco de masa con ve- 
neno. Pero no habiendo zacate para su caballo, Juan le dié la masa 
y el caballo se murié y los zopilotes se lo comieron y murieron mas de 
doscientos. Juan se los llevé a la joya donde vivian los ladrones y 
viendo que éstos tenfan un gran perol compuso todos los zopilotes y 
cuando llegaron los ladrones vieron a Juan y dijeron todos: — j Maten 
a ese que se encuentra en nuestra casa! El les dijo: —’No me maten, 
yo les estoy guardando su comida, aqui tengo muchas gallinas. Los 
ladrones no lo mataron, se comieron los zopilotes y murieron todos 
porque sentfan que los zopilotes les picaban la barriga. 

Entonces se fué Juan Panela para con el Rey y le dijo: — Sefior 
Rey, he matado cuanto ladr6n encontré en el mundo; ahora no tenga 
usté pena que sus hijas no se las robaran. El Rey, viendo ésto le 
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pregunté que como los habia matado y él le dijo: — Pues me maté 
siete de un pufiete hasta acabar con todos y sélo me sobré uno, que 
ese si me cost6 matarlo y mire como estoy de herido porque ese tenfa 
muchas fuerzas. — Ahora te cas4s con mi hija y te haré un palacio 
en una noche para que vivan con mi hija y asi mejorar la vida de 
Pedro Urdimales que alla era una desdicha. 

Y para que este cuento sea m4s bonito, me meto en un hoyito. 


(Tercera version.) 


Historia de Pedro Ordimales. 


Cuando Pedro andaba en el mundo, era la gente muy sencilla y 
Pedro era el vivo, el astuto. En ese tiempo tenia Pedro un Arbol de 
guayaba y entre las flores metia cuartillos de plata, reales, pesetas, 
de-a-cuatros y pesos, y cuando alguno pasaba, lo llamaba y le decia: 
— Cémpreme este Arbol. Y pedia miles por él. El comprador, vien- 
do que al sacudir el Arbol caia mucho dinero al suelo, se enamoraba 
del arbolito y decia: —jDia a dia sacudiéndolo, qué dineral se jun- 
tara! Se decidié el comprador en cinco mil pesos y lo compré. Y se 
pasaba los dias enteros sacudiendo el 4rbol, pero no cafa nada y él 
se qued6é preguntando con qué secreto lograria el fruto de su arbolito. 

Pedro tenia un caballo y tenia por costumbre atacarle el caquero de 
pesos y cuando lo visitaba algume y lo encontraba limpiando la caba- 
lleriza, al ver que estaba limpiando la plata le preguntaban que de 
donde sacaba esa moneda y él contestaba que su caballo cagaba plata 
y que no lo vendfa por ningin dinero. Pero las gentes ambiciosas le 
sacaron trato y lo vendié muy bien. El comprador se llevé el caballo 
y tendié su manta para que no se perdiera el dinero al caer al suelo; 
todavia logré algo, pero mAs né y se pasaba todos los dias desesperado 
escarbando la majada, pero no volvié a encontrar un solo peso. 

Pedro se fué en seguida a andar con el objeto de ver que otro in- 
vento discurria. Luego encontré un caballo muerto y viendo que 
habfa bastantes zopes adentro, se le ocurrié taparle el rabo, pero con 
el juelgo® de los que estaban adentro, el caballo se paré y él con sus 
astucias lo hizo andar. Pasé un hombre por la calle y le dijo: — Vén- 
dame ese su seco. — No me ha de dar lo que yo quiero por él; éste es 
caballo volador. jFijate! Se monté Pedroen su caballo y tenia muy 
buen andar. Lo monté el comprador, pero no quedé satisfecho; dijo 
que queria volar y entonces Pedro le pidfo un rato de espera y le dijo 
que le iba a dar de almorzar. Mientras, le metfa mAs zopes adentro 
y habiéndole encajado otra docena se lo llevé al comprador, cogié otro 
zope, lo doblé en dos y lo metié por tapén. En ésto llegé el com- 
prador y le dijo: — ¢Ya ests listo? — Y muy listo, —contesté Pedro, 


“) Juelgo, la respiraci6n. 
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—con la comida que le df puede hasta volar. Méntelo. Luego lo 
‘mont6 el comprador y con las astucias de Pedro se comenzé a encum- 
brar; ya tenia una altura muy grande cuando se zafé el zope que 
estaba de tapén y se salieron todos los dem4s. Entonces empezé el 
caballo a dar vueltas con todo y ginete para abajo y alli acabé com- 
prador, caballo y todo. 

Y el zope que habfa metido Pedro de tapén, quedé tan escarmentado, 
que dijo al caer en el suelo todo atontado, que tardé en volver en sf: 
—jJuro y perjuro que cuando yo me coma otro caballo, primero seran 
los ojos y después el culo! 


Partiése. Pedro a acomodarse con unos cocheros. ‘Luego se aco- 
mod6 con uno de ellos para pastorear los coches y los fué a bafiar en 
una poza de lodo. Llegé un tratante y le compré todos los coches, 
pero Pedro se los vendié sin cola. Cuando el patrén llegé le pregunt6 
que a donde estaban los coches. — Se estan bafiando en la laguna — 
contest6 — se han hundido enteros que sélo la cola se les mira. — And& 
a traerte uno porque ya est4 vendido, — le dijo el patrén. Y se fué 
Pedro, pero luego regres6é con la nueva de que no se podfa porque se 
reventaba la cola del marrano, que estaban muy hundidos. Entonces 
se fué el patr6én a ver si era cierto. Pedro se fué metiendo de nuevo 
entre el lodo y al meter las manos le dijo: — ijS{ se revienta, sf se revi- 
enta, patroncito . . . se revent6! Entonces metidése el patrén a des- 
engafiarse y al ver que era cierto, fueron jalando los demas y sélo las 
colas de los marranos lograron sacar. Entonces el patrén se quedé 
pensando que tal vez Pedro le habia formado una venta. 

En la noche pensé el arriero irlo a tirar al rio, porque conocié la 
venta zurda que Pedro le habfa formado. Pedro que le conocié las 
ganas dispuso disfrazarse y se qued6 dormido en unos costales; pero 
a la media noche se salié de allf y metié todos los lazos del patrén en 
un costal y se vistié con ropa de otro de los compajieros y se acost6 
en otro lugar. Cuando desperté el patrén y le dijo a Pedro: — Ve, 
vamos a tirar a Pedro al rio por lo que me hizo. — Bueno — dice 
Pedro y agarraron el costal lleno de lazos y‘al tiempo de tirarlo dijo 
el patr6n: — jAdiés, Pedro Ordimales! Entonces contest6é Pedro en 
distinta voz: — jAdidés, lazos y riatas! A esas horas partiése Pedro 
a otro lugar y cuando amanecié levantése el patrén que iba a ensillar 
sus bestias y no encéntrando lazos ni costales pregunt6 que donde 
estaban; y al no encontrar nada, luego se supuso que el astuto de 
Pedro habfa sido el del intento, por la respuesta que hizo al tiempo 
de tirar el costal. Se fué a recordar al compafiero y fueron a buscar 
en el rio. A la cuadra de andar encontraron el costal bien amarrado 
de la boca y lo desataron, habiendo encontrado todos los costales, 
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lazos y riatas adentro y quedaron convencidos de que Pedro habja 
sido el de la venta de los marranos. 


Un dia, estando Pedro en media calle haciendo del cuerpo, pasé a 
tiempo un cura y le dijo: — éQué estds haciendo alli? — Estoy cui- 
dando una mi paloma que pone los huevos de plata y oro, le contesté. 
— Vendémela dijo el Padre. — j Ah! —contesté6 Pedro, no me ha de dar 
su capa ysu bonete por ella. — | Cémo né! — contesté el cura,— Témala 
y haber mi paloma. Vistidse Pedro de padre, quedése el padre cui- 
dando la paloma, mas Pedro le dijo que no fuera a meter las manos 
muy ligero. Partidse Pedro en forma de Cura a ganar dinero a los 
pueblos y cuando predicaba decia : — j Misa, sermén, procesi6n y jalén! 

. . ¥Y va de hacer dinero en todos los pueblos. Entre tanto, el 
Padre, de ver que ya era tarde fué levantando el sombrero y metiendo 
la mano onde sintié que estaba caliente, la agarré duro, onde sintié 
que se destripé levanté el sombrero, viendo lo que habfa y el engajio 
de Pedro. Y se fué a buscarlo pero no lo encontré. 


Llegé acaso que Pedro murié de muerte natural y cuando Ilegé con 
nuestro Sefior, no lo queria perdonar y lo mandé al Infierno, que fuera 
a servirles a los judios. Luego se acomidié a servirles la comida; puso 
plomo y estafio derretido sobre las sillas y los llamé a comer. Los 
judios, al sentarse y sentir lo caliente, se levantaron con los asientos 
pegados al fundillo y corretearon a Pedro y le dijeron a nuestro Seijior 
que ya no lo querian ay porque no sabia servir. Lo mandé a traer 
nuestro Sejior y le dijo que a la Gloria no entraba por haber sido tan 
mal portado en el mundo. — jAy Sefior! una gracia quiero que me con- 
ceda y es que me dé permiso siquiera para mirar la Gloria — le con- 
test6 Pedro. Dios se lo concedié y el astuto de Pedro, al tiempo de 
pararse en la puerta hizo como que se le cafa su sombrero y por levan- 
tarlo lo metié de una patada mas adentro. Al ver nuestro Sefior que 
ya se habia metido, no teniendo més que hacer, le dijo: — j Piedra te 
vuelves! — jAy, pero con ojos! responde Pedro. 

Y asi entr6é Pedro Ordimales a la Gloria; él no oye, es piedra, pero 
a 


4. LOS CUENTOS DE TATA PINQUIN. 


Tata Pinquin vivia por la calle del Hospital. Una vez fué a pasar 
unos dias al Tuerto y estando alli se acordé que era dia de Guadalupe 
y fiesta de su barrio y como tenfa la costumbre de convidar a sus 
amigosa ver pasar el rezado en su casa y les daba bufiuelos, platanos 
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y batido,) se consiguié un lazo y con él hizo una gaza y lazé a sus 
amigos, a una bufiuelera, a una batidera y a un sefior con todo y 
fonda®) se los llevé y pasé el dia muy contento. 

Cuando entré la noche, Tata Pinquin, ya bolo sacé su pato™ y 
embisti6é a todos los invitados, al ruido de la buruca Ilegé la policia 
y lo persiguié desde el—Tuerto — hasta cerca de su casa ; Tata Pinquin 
llegé corriendo hasta donde habia una alcantarilla con un gran chorro 
y se subié por el chorro sobre la casa. Acabando de subir estaban 
cuando Ilegaron los polis“? y empezaron a trepar por el chorro y 
cuando ya lo iban a coger, tata Pinquin se envolvié el chorro en las 
manos y de un tirén lo reventé quedando mas de cincuenta policfas 
muertos del somatén. 

Tata Pinquin iba un dia para su casa cuando encontré un chucho”? 
rabioso que al verlo se le tiré y cuando ya lo iba a morder, Tata Pin- 
quin le metié la mano por la boca hasta llegar a la cola y dandole un 
tirén lo volteé al revés. 


Otra vez dejé encerrados Tata Pinquin en su casa seis gallinas y 
dos gatos y se fuépara Escuintla a temporada. A los pocos dias re- 
gres6 y fué a registrar los nidos de las gallinas y encontré unos huevotes 
negros. Esperé que las gallinas estuvieran culecas®) y las eché.® 
Se regres6 a cerrar un trato a Escuintla y al poco tiempo vino encon- 
trar ya grandes a los pollos: tenfan la cara de gallo, cuatro patas como 
los gatos y una gran cola eriza, y a las cinco de la mafiana todos can- 
taban: jQui ... quiri...miau!... 


(Otra versi6n:) 


(a) 


Una tarde de invierno sali6 Tata Pinquin de Guatemala y cogié el 
camino de Amatitlan. Poco habria andado cuando comenzé a llover 
con fuerte tempestad y al pasar por los llanos de Castafids le cayé un 
rayo partiéndole el caballo medio a medio; pero como le precisaba 
llegar pronto siguié su camino sobre la otra mitad del caballo y asi bajé 
hasta la laguna de Amatitl4n. Para no dar vuelta por el camino, 


“ Bativo, Bebida popular. 

®) Fonda, cantina de infimo orden. 

® Bolo, borracho. 

“ Pato, pufial. 

‘) Polis, policias. 

‘) Somaté6n, golpe fuerte. 

© Chucho, perro. 

8) Culecas, cluecas. 

) Echar las gallinas sobre los huevos. 
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siguié de frente y atravesé la laguna en su mitad de caballo; pero 
como las piernas le quedaban colgando, cuando salié de la laguna vié 
que en los picos de las espuelas se le habfan prendido cantidad de 
mojarras“) que vendié muy bien en la plaza de Amatitlan. 


(b) 


Otra ocasién se fué Tata Pinquin para la Antigua, en un dia de in- 
vierno también y en el camino le cogié el aguacero por detr4s. En- 
tonces le metié espuelas a su caballo para que no le alcanzara el agua; 
al pasar por el rfo de Villalobos que estaba muy crecido, se pasé a 
llevar con la cola del caballo una viga que servia de puente a los ca- 
minantes y siguié corriendo sin que el aguacero lo pudiera alcanzar 
hasta que ya llegando a la Antigua se cansé el aguacero de perse- 
guirlo. Entonces se apedéd Tata Pinquin de su caballo, en las calles de 
la Antigua y vié que sélo una gota de agua le habia cafdo en el rabo 
del animal. Componiendo la albarda estaba cuando salié un chucho 
furioso que se le tiré con intenciédn de morderlo; pero él se arremangé 
la camisa y le metié la mano en el hocico hasta la cola y dandole un 
fuerte jal6én lo volteé6 completamente. 

El! duefio del animal lo encontré desconocido y llamé a una patrulla 
que persiguiéd a Tata Pinquin bajo un gran aguacero, y como la pa- 
trulla ya lo iba alcanzando, Tata Pinquin aventé el caballo a un sitio 
y se subié por los chorros del tejado de una casa, corrié por la azotea 
y bajé a la vecindad escondiéndose entre un tecomate®) que encontré 
en el patio y en vano la patrulla lo buscé hasta en el dltimo rincén. 


(c) 


Y como era muy perseguido de la suerte, otra ocasién iba de viaje 
para Jalpatagua y al pasar por los Ilanos de Arrazola se le tir6é un toro 
y onde lo vid Tata Pinquin salié corriendo, y el toro tras él, hasta que 
se encontré botada una escopeta de algtin cazador que la habfa dejado 
perdida y Tata Pinqui se metié luego entre el cafién, y el toro se 
metié tras él; pero Tata Pinquin pudo salir por el hoyito de la chi- 
menea y ahi se atoré el animal. 


5. EL QUE NO TE CONOZCA QUE TE COMPRE. 


Don Jestis Nuezmoscada, hombre sencillo, catélico y crédulo de 
buena fé, fué a la feria de Chiantla a comprar un macho; pero como 
llevaba al hombro sus 4rganas repletas de dinero, dos ladrones que no 
faltan en las ferias, le echaron el ojo y lo fueron siguiendo. Don 
Chus, después de dar muchas vueltas, encontré6 un macho que le 


“) Mojarras, peces. ) Tecomate, calabaza. 
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gust6, y después de ponerle muchos defectos y el duefio muchas cuali- 
dades, se cerré el trato y él se llevé su compra a su posada, lo amarré 
en una estaca y le eché bastante zacate. 

Nuezmoscada se propuso no dormir esa noche y a cada momento 
salia a ver a su animal. Los ladrones mientras tanto, lo estaban ve- 
lando y en cuanto se descuidé, desataron al macho, le pusieron otro 
lazo en el pescuezo y se quedé uno de ellos poniéndose a gatas. A los 
pocos momentos saliéd don Chus del cuarto, con su hachén de ocote y 
se fué de espaldas al ver que en lugar de su macho estaba un hombre 
amarrado del pescuezo haciendo esfuerzos por comer zacate. Poco a 
poco se fué animando y por fin sin acercarse mucho se santigué y 
dijo: — En el nombre de Dios todo poderoso équé est4s haciendo alli, 
vos? — jAy, Sefior mio! mi bienhechor, —contestéel ladrén, yo soy un 
hombre que fuf muy mal portado con mis padres, por eso una bruja 
me encanté, me volviéd macho y me dijo: — Anda errante por el mundo 
en castigo de tus faltas, volverés otra vez a tu ser cuando te compre 
un hombre de buena fé. Desde entonces he pasado muchos trabajos, 
estuve en el poste me remataron y me compré No Pascasio Taltusa, 
pero como es un hereje no pude volver a mi primer estado hasta que 
mi buena suerte quiso que usté que es un santo, me compré y hace 
como media hora que volvi a mi primitivo ser. Ora sélo falta que me 
desate porque yo no puedo, siento todavia mis manos como cascos. 
—j Bueno! — dijo don Jests, —y si te desato ¢quién me paga mi pisto™ 
quedi por vos? ¢éTenés vos con qué pagarme? — ¢Onde quiere que yo 
vayeatrer? Suélteme, écheme su bendicién y reg4leme cinco pesos, que 
Dios le ha de pagar porque écu4ndo ha visto usté que Dios se quede 
con una deuda? Al fin, compadecido don Chus, lo solté. 

Al dia siguiente, Nuezmoscada se fué a la feria a reponer el macho 
perdido, ya muy satisfecho de su buena accién, cuando encontré un 
animal muy parecido al que perdié y al estarlo registrando se fij6é en 
el tamajfio, color y los fierros sacé la carta de venta comparé todas las 
sefias y resulté ser el mismo macho que él habia comprado el dia antes. 
— jAh picaro! —le dijo don Jestis, — a mi no me la pegas dos veces, 
iel que no te conozca que te compre! . . . 


6. ESPERAR QUE EL HIGO CAIGA EN LA BOCA. 


Don Gumersindo Pososeco tenia un hijo ya muy crecido y seria- 
mente dispuso entregarlo a aprender oficio. Un dia lo Ilamé y le dijo: 
— Ve vos, muchacho, ya est4s tamafio de grande y no sabés hacer 
nada, he dispuesto ponerte a aprender un oficio, decime cual te gusta. 
— Yo tata, no sé como se Ilaman los oficios, — contesté el muchacho, 
digame usté uno detras de otro, hasta que yo vea pasar el que mds me 
cuadre. — Pues, muchacho, vamos a ver, éte gusta carpintero? — 


“) Pisto, dinero. 
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No, porque me puedo trozar — éHerrero? —jiNo porque me quemo! 
— ¢éAlbaiil? — jTampoco porque me entra cal en los ojos! — ¢Sastre? 
— jNo, porque me pico con la aguja! — ¢Zapatero? — j No porque me 
duelen las rodillas con los martillazos! — ¢Alfarero? —jNo me gusta 
el lodo! 

Don Gumersindo probé con todos los oficios y el muchacho a todos 
les encontré defectos. Desesperado, el viejo le dijo: —Entonces, el 
oficio que te gustarfa es el de harag4n. —Si usté quiere, dijo el mucha- 
cho, voy a probar ése. Al dia siguiente fué entregado el muchacho 
con No Juan Jarag4n, hombre sin oficio conocido, que vivia de petar- 
dos”) y de alzos.® 

El primer dia del aprendizaje, le dijo fio Juan: — Monds, mijo®) 
a la calle, vamos a ver qué cachamos. Estuvieron andando mucho, 
pidiendo limosna por aqui y viendo qué se jalaban por alla, pero no 
cay6é nada. Como ya tenfan mucha hambre, se metieron a un sitio 
donde habia una higuera. — Vaya, dijo fio Juan, ésto es algo para 
matar el hambre. Quedate vos abajo y yo me subo a botar higos, 
cuando ya hay4s comido bastantes junt4s los demas pa mf. Se subié 
fio Juan y boté bastantes higos, pero cuando bajé encontré a su apren- 
diz tendido en el suelo con la boca abierta. — ¢Y di ay? — le dijo, — ¢ya 
comites bastantes? —j No, Sefior Maistro! —contest6é — !ninguno me 
ha caidoen la boca! —jAh, . . . vossi que sos listo, dijo fio Juan, yo no 
sé por qué te entregé tu tata conmigo, mejor yo me quedo de aprendiz 
en tu casa, porque me dejas atras, hermano! 


: 7. EL MOSQUITO. 


Este era un mosquito que queria ver el mundo y se fué a viajar, y 
la primer noche hacia mucho frio y se tapé con su chamarrita pero le 
quedé destapado un piecito y se lo quemé el hielo. 

Entonces el mosquito se fué con el hielo y le dijo: — Hielo, étan 
valiente eres que quemaste mi piecito? — Si, pero mds valiente es el 
sol que me derrite. 

Entonces se fué con el sol y le dijo — Sol, étan valiente eres que der- 
rites hielo, hielo que quemé mi piecito? — Si, pero mAs valiente es la 
nube que me tapa. 

Entonces se fué con la nube: — Nube, ¢tan valiente eres que tapas 
sol, sol que derrite hielo, hielo que quemé mi piecito? — Sf, pero mas 
valiente es el viento que me avienta. 

Entonces se fué con el viento: — Viento, ¢tan valiente eres que 
avientas nubes, nubes que tapan sol, sol que derrite hielo, hielo que 
quemé mi piecito? — Sf, pero mAs valiente es la pared que me detiene. 


2) Alzos, hurtos. @) Mi hijo. 





G) Petardos, estafas. 
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Entonces se fué con la pared: — Pared, étan valiente eres que de- 
tienes viento, viento que avienta nubes, nubes que tapan sol, sol que 
derrite hielo, hielo que quemé mi piecito? — Sf, pero mAs valiente es 
el rat6n que me agujerea. 

Entonces se fué con el rat6n: — Ratén, étan valiente eres que agu- 
jereas pared, pared que detiene viento, viento que avienta nubes, 
nubes que tapan sol, sol que derrite hielo, hielo que quemé mi pie- 
cito? — Si, pero mAs valiente es el gato que me come. 

Entonces se fué con el gato: — Gato, étan valiente eres que comes 
ratén, rat6n que agujerea pared, pared que detiene viento, viento que 
avienta nubes, nubes que tapan sol, sol que derrite hielo, hielo que 
quemé mi piecito? — Si, pero mas valiente es el perro que me mata. 

Entonces se fué con el perro:— Perro, ¢tan valiente eres que matas 
gato, gato que come ratén, ratén que agujerea pared, pared que de- 
tiene viento, viento que avienta nubes, nubes que tapan sol, sol que 
derrite hielo, hielo que quem6é mi piecito? — Si, pero mas valiente es 
el hombre que me mata. 

Entonces se fué con el hombre: — Hombre ¢tan valiente eres que 
matas perro, perro que mata gato, gato que come ratén, rat6én que 
agujerea pared, pared que detiene viento, viento que avienta nubes, 
nubes que tapan sol, sol que derrite hielo, hielo que quemé mi piecito? 
— Si, pero m4s valiente es la muerte que me mata. 

Entonces se fué con la muerte: — Muerte, ¢tan valiente eres que 
matas hombre, hombre que mata perro, perro que mata gato, gato 
que come ratén, rat6n que agujerea pared, pared que detiene viento, 
viento que avienta nubes, nubes que tapan sol, sol que derrite hielo, 
hielo que quemé mi piecito? Entonces, la muerte, poniéndole la 
mano encima, le dijo: — Pigu, — y lo mato. 


8. JUAN MARIA Y JUANA MARIA. 


Eran dos amigas que vivian juntas y se querian mucho. Y las dos 
amigas tuvieron dos nifios: una Juana Marfa y la otra Juan Marfa. 
Los Gos nifios crecieron juntos, queriéndose como hermanos; pero ya 
en cierta edad querian casarse y las dos mamas se opusieron. 

Entonces los nifios se huyeron de la casa y escribieron una carta 
con sangre de sus venas, jurando que no se casarian con ningtn otro. 
Llegaron a una ciudad y los apresaron por desconocidos y los pusieron 
en una bartolina,“) separados y sin comunicacién, ella con su carcel- 
lera, y él con su carcelero. Dfa a dia los sacaban a asolear a la calle; 
en una salida que tuvo el nifio, pasé la hija del Gobernador para misa 
y vid a Juan Marfa y se enamoré de él. La nifia le pidiéd a su padre 
que lo sacara de la prisién porque estaba enamorada de él y se queria 


“) Bartolina, prisién estrecha. 
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casar con él. Su padre se lo concedié y Ilevaron a Juan Maria a un 
hotel para que se reformara.” 

Lo supo Juana Marfa y se preparé; mandé hacer una mortaja 
blanca, un pufial, una cadena larga y gruesa y una linterna. Llegé 
la noche del matrimonio de Juan Maria con la hija del Gobernador; 
hubo gran fiesta y Juana Maria, con la mortaja, la cadena, el pufal 
en la cintura y la linterna en la mano, salié de su prisién a cumplir su 
juramento y en las calles del trayecto hasta llegar al Palacio iba gri- 
tando, con un grito desconsolado que hacia huir a la gente: — jAy! 
esta es la calle de mis pasiones. jSi algin picaroencontrara y dos mil 
vidas tuviera, dos mil vidas le quitara! Y sonaba la cadena. 

Asi se fué gritando hasta llegar a la puerta del Palacio donde estaba 
el baile en lo mejor. Salié a abrirle Juan Maria y la entré donde 
estaba la cama nupcial. Ella le dijo que llegaba a cumplir su jura- 
mento, se acosté él en la cama, tendido, sacé ella el pufial y se lo metié 
en el pecho. Salié de regreso gritando por las calles: —jAy! ésta es 
la calle de mis pasiones. jSi algén pfcaro encontrara y dos mil vidas 
tuviera, dos mil vidas le quitara! hasta que llegé a su prisién, donde 
se encerr6é muy tranquila. 

En el palacio hubo gran sensacién con haber encontrado al joven 
esposo hecho un cad4ver y sin saber como habia sido eso. Luego el’ 
baile se volvié velorio. Otro dia encajonaron a Juan Maria y lo Ile- 
varon a la iglesia para que durmiera el cadaver en la iglesia y hacer el 
entierro hasta otro dia. Esa otro noche volvié a salir Juana Maria 
con su mortaja, la cadena, la linterna y gritando lo mismo. La ciu- 
dad estaba Ilena de comentarios, de novedades, asolada. Llegé a la 
puerta de la iglesia, abrié la iglesia y entré; abriéd la tapadera de la 
caja donde estaba encerrado el cadaver de Juan Marfa y le volvié a 
embutirle el pufial. Al salir, la arrebataron los diablos y pasé por la 
prisién, donde estaba su carcelera esperAndola en la puerta: — “i Adiés, 
Catalina! jiCuidate mucho, gracias por tus cuidados!”’ le dijo Juana 
Marfa. Y la carcelera le contest6:— jAdiés, nifia! jse va y me deja! 
Entonces le contest6 Juana Maria: —j Mi cadena es grande y alcanza 
para todos! Y envolviéndola en la cadena, se la llevé. 


g. EL PALACIO ENCANTADO. 


En una gran ciudad un hombre millonario escribié este rétulo en la 
puerta de su casa:—El que tiene dinero todo lo puede y hace. El 
Rey tuvo noticia de este atrevimiento y lo mandé llamar. — Caball- 
ero, — le dijo, — den qué se funda usté para poner este admirable rétulo 
en la puerta de su casa? — Sefior Sacra-Real,®? —le contest6, —en que 
puedo. favorecer a media humanidad.— ¢De qué manera? — Pues 


4) Se reformara, se vistiera de nuevo, se transformara. 
@) Sacra-Real. El titulo de los Reyes de Espafia era: Sacra, Real Majestad. 
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como me considero que soy el tnico humanitario y de buen corazé6n 
en la ciudad, puedo mandar a regalarle lo que se me antoje, comprar 
los terrenos, lograr las mujeres mds hermosas; pues Sefior Sacra-Real, 
no he dejado nada por ver, de lo cual me tiene a las érdenes. Soy 
Gipiles Rosetales. 

— Pues llevas la pena de que por medio de que eres rico y que todo 
lo haces, quiero que te alistes porque en el camino que va para la orilla 
de la ciudad hay un ttinel muy grande al cual nadie ha podido darle fin 
y ti que eres rico y que todo lo haces, preparate para meterte en él. 
— Sejior, contesté6 el rico, no tengo inconveniente si usté me concede 
el permiso de cinco afios, muy buenas y elegidas carnes y conservas 
y una buena maquinaria porque es probable que tenga que hacer 
estos esprimentos®) con todo cuidado y preparativo. — Todo se te 
conceder4, dijo el Rey, con tal que me des cuenta clara de lo que mires 
por aquella soledad. 

Partié Gipiles Rosatales quedando convenidos los verdugos que 
dieran cable conforme se necesitara y que él les anunciaria al llegar a 
terreno sélido por medio de un timbrazo. Los verdugos convenidos 
estaban trabajando d4ndole cuerda y él cambiando a cada momento 
el nimero de la inacabable cuerda. Al cabo de un mes de caminar 
dia y noche, llegé a terreno sélido, pero todo era una horrible oscuri- 
dad. Luego hizo uso de la maquinaria para determinar el camino, 
sintié hambre, prendié el reverbero y tomé café y luego se puso en 
marcha. A los ocho dias de caminar bajo aquella oscuridad, deter- 
miné media luz que entraba por una grieta. Fué grande su alegria 
al ver que existia allf la luz del dia y que aquellos horizontes y lugares 
eran extensisimos y las aves muy grandes y diferentes de las de su 
ciudad. Todo ésto lo contemplaba el joven y lo escribia para darle 
cuenta al Rey. Seguia caminando y de repente iba a dar con rios 
caudalosos y montafias, lo cual no le preocupaba pues estaba dis- 
puesto a lo que viniera. El valor lo comprometia, pero nunca veia una 
persona para platicarle algo y preguntarle qué era lo que existia por 
aquel lugar tan desconsolado. Desesperado de no encontrar a nin- 
guna persona, se durmfo y por medio del suefio se le revelé un pdjaro 
que le dijo: — No desmayes en el valor que Ilevas, pues est4s pr6éximo 
a llegar al palacio encantado. Inmediatamente se puso en marcha 
por la indicacién del suefio y al poco de caminar descubrié el palacio 
encantado a una distancia como de una legua. 

Poco tiempo después, llegé a la puerta principal del palacio y vid 
aquellas riquezas de la puerta de entrada. Todo lo vié y tocé, pero 
nunca vié una sola gente para preguntarle de las cosas que existfian 
por ahi; cuando vié unas manos que pasaban por un cristal de roca de 
parte del palacio y de repente se formé una mesa con unos manjares 


4) Experiencias. 
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exquisitos y licores de lo mejor. Luego desaparecié la mesa y el 
joven admirable se fué a otra pieza y ahi oyé una voz que dijo: — 
éQuién ha entrado aqui? — Yo soy, contesté él, el valor me compro- 
mete y vengo a averiguar lo que hay aqui. Tengo dos afios de cami- 
no y no veo una sola persona para averiguar por qué existe este pala- 
cio aqui y quien es el duefio. — Pues ya que tienes mediano valor, sj 
deseas conocerme, toca ese botén que esta alli en esa puerta y entra- 
ras. Tocd el botén y luego vid un Angel que estaba entre nubes, — 
¢Qué haces aqui, Angel mio, eres divinidad del cielo 0 de la tierra? — No 
te extrafies, — le contest6, — soy deidad de la tierra. — Y épor qué est4s 
aqui? — Te cuento — le contesté, -— que dependo de una maldita fiera y 
ésta me tiene castigada aqui desde hace cuarenta ajfios y te suplico 
por simpatia que regreses y evites que la fiera te encuentre. — No 
tengas pena, Angel mio, dijo el joven valiente, que si dos vidas tuviera 
yo, las perderia por hacerme duefio tuyo. Con este acero venceré a 
esta fiera. De repente bramé desesperado el leén y el hombre se pre- 
paré para el ataque, ocultandose detrds de una puerta. En eso llegé 
la fiera y dijo: — ilifa, lifa, qué jiede a carne humana! — Nadie ha 
venido aqui. — Pues el olfato no me engajia, — dijo la fiera, y dié con 
el hombre diciéndole: — Ti, miserable, écémo has hecho para entrar 
aqui donde sélo yo y la doncella debemos estar? — Pues, fiera mal- 
dita, a costas de mi desmedido valor, fiera indtil, que con este acero 
te partiré la coronilla y me quedaré duejio del palacio; prep4rate para 
que luchemos. La doncella les suplicé que no pelearan, que dejaran 
los insultos para otro dia; pero los dos, hombre y fiera vinieron a las 
manos y el hombre le dié tan fuerte pufialada al le6n que quedé echado 
junto al altar de la doncella. La doncella did un grito de alegria al 
ver que el leén era muerto y le dié las gracias al gentil hombre dicién- 
dole: — Soy tuya hasta la muerte porque me has libertado de las garr- 
as de esta maldita fiera que tan malamente me ha correspondido mis 
servicios. — Paciencia, —dijo el joven, — que me faltan dos pisos por 
conocer y entre tanto, espéreme, luego regreso por usté. 

El valiente joven marché al siguiente piso por un inmenso caracol; 
llegé y al dar unos pasos oyé una voz que dijo: — éQuién ha entrado 
aqui? — Yosoy, el hombre vencedor de fieras, — contest6. — Si deseas 
conocerme toca ese botén que est4 ahi. Lo tocé yse abrié otra puerta, 
viendo el joven otra mujer mejor que la primera. — Si la primera es 
buena, — dijo, —éstaleechael gallo. jSefiorita, por Dios! éQué hace 
usté en este altar tan elegante? Pues me llamas la atencién porque 
eres hermosa como las flores del jardin. —jAy hombre! tienes mucho 
valor y te suplico que por tu simpatia regreses por donde viniste por- 
que a mi me manda y domina una maldita fiera. — éQué fiera es esa? 
— La sierpe de cien cabezas, y har4s muy bien en regresarte y evitar 
su vista. — Nifia, — dijo el joven, — mehe encantado al verla y hoy debo 
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desmostrarle a esta fiera indtil que yo quiero hacerme duejio de usté. 
De repente entré la fiera diciendo: — Miserable hombre équé haces 
aqui? ¢cémo has hecho para entrar? — Por medio de que soy muy 
hombre y preparate para que luchemos, que yo te demostraré con mi 
acero que soy mejor que ti. Entonces la fiera de un salto le cayé 
encima mordiéndole varias partes del cuerpo; pero el hombre le dié 
una fuerte pufialada en el centro de las cabezas, cayendo muerta la 
temible fiera. La doncella dié un grito de alegria diciéndole: —jAy, 
querido hombre! tienes mucho valor y destreza y por eso has matado 
a este animal: Soy tuya. — Nifia, —dijo Gipiles, — me considero feliz 
porque me he hecho duefio de este Angel encantador; pero me falta 
un piso por conocer y de regreso pasaré por usté. 

Principié a subir el Gltimo piso y oyé una voz agudita que dijo: — 
éQuién eres que tan de repente has venido? — Soy el hombre vence- 
dor de las fieras que tienen castigados a estos seductores Angeles y 
vengo a salvarla a usté. — Pues si deseas conocerme toca ese botén 
que tienes a tu derecha. — Lo tocé y se abrié una enorme puerta de- 
jando ver otro Angel mds hermoso que los dos primeros.—Sejiorita, — 
dijo el joven, — por suerte quiero que usté me diga como se encuentra 
aqui y si es deidad del cielo o de la tierra. — De la tierra, —contest6, — 
y no te extrafies que una fiera me domina y como eres un caballero 
muy simpAtico, te suplico que mejor evites que esa fiera te encuentre 
aqui. —¢Y qué fiera es? — jPuesesel diablo! — No me iré sin comba- 
tir con él, — dijo el joven, — y cuando sintiéd era que el diablo estaba ha- 
blando con él. — Prep4rate para que rifiamos,—le dijo el joven, —y le 
dié un gran machetazo volandole una oreja. Y como vié caer la oreja la 
levanté y le siguié tirando. — j Ay ingrato! —le dijo el diablo, — me has 
quitado mi oreja. — Ahora déjame solo conJa doncella ysi né te mato, — 
le contest6. El diablo salié corriendo y diciendo: — ij Dame mi ore- 
jita! — Diablo maldito, —le contesté, — vete a los infiernos. 

Poco tiempo después Ilegé aviso a la ciudad de que el joven regre- 
saba llevando las tres princesas encantadas. Cuando el Rey las vié 
quiso casarse con las tres, pero ellas se negaron diciéndole que era 
imposible casarse con él, pues aquel joven que estaba presente era el 
salvador de su vida y el marido de las tres. El Rey se enojé y dijo: 
— Vengan mis ejércitos sobre este hombre. — Rey pagano, — dijo el 
joven, — no sea usté inconsecuente y sefiale terreno para el combate. 
Sacé el joven la oreja del diablo y le dié una fuerte mordida. EI di- 
ablo se present6 diciéndole: — iA tus érdenes estoy! y le dié un gran 
ejército, caballos voladores, buenos ginetes y lanzas y con ellos gané 
el combate, quité al Rey del trono, qued4ndose él con la corona y 
con sus tres mujeres. 
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PRONOSTICOS DEL TIEMPO. 


(Relato de Pedro Martinez, San Martin de las Piramides, Teotihuacan.) 


TIENEN la creencia que el tiempo fértil o abundante se augura en 
los treinta y un dfas del mes de enero, donde segtin creencia general 
los doce primeros dias representan los doce meses del ajio, contando 
de enero en adelante. Los otros doce dfas representan los mismos 
meses sdlo que entonces se cuentan de diciembre hasta terminar con 
enero, siendo con esos veinticuatro dias. Después en los seis dltimos 
pasan los meses por duplicado, es decir: en 25 pasa el enero y fe- 
brero y asi hasta terminar, y el dltimo dfa que queda, en él pasan los 
doce meses. 

Dicese también, porque lo cuentan los viejos, que: ‘‘afio de par, 
cosecha en lunar, y afio de non cosecha en montén.” 

Hay la creencia de que por alla, por los meses de mayo, junio y 
julio la posicién de la luna indica si trae agua o no. Por ejemplo: 
si dada la posicién en que el pueblo se encuentra, los cuernos de la luna 
se inclinan en direccién a México (al S. O.) es sefial de que las Iluvias 
seran abundantes. 

Cuando amanece nublado y la nube se ve arrastrar por los cerros 
hasta desaparecer con el sol es sefial de que o se levanta el tiempo o 
se cierra. A la levantada se llama cuando deja de llover y a la cerrada 
cuando llueve. 

Al aullido del coyote también le dan importancia, pues cuando lo 
hace de seis a siete de la majiana es buen sintoma, pero cuando a la 
puesta del sol lo hace, predice heladas. 

De las revoluciones de la luna se tiene la certeza de que mucho in- 
fluyen no sélo en las plantas sino también en los animales. Cuando 
la misma se corta en ‘‘Luna tierna”’ pronto se agorgoja el maiz, cuando 
un “Albor” (arbol) se poda en igual tiempo, pronto se apolilla y 
cuando un animal se castra entonces, se enferma. 

Cuando las puertas se hinchan y no pueden cerrarse, es sefial de 
que pronto llover4. Cuando después de que no ha Ilovido se ven por 
las noches esas maripositas que apagan la vela, es también buen sfn- 
toma. Cuando las hormigas negras, que por aqui abundan y que son 
muy chicas, sacan al sol sus provisiones, es sefial de que para no nacerse 
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sacan sus semillas a asolearse, pues el tiempo viene ‘‘Ilovioso”’ (Ilu- 
vioso); pero cuando en vez de sacar, meten, entonces el afio viene 
seco y escaso. 

Cuando los huizaches (Acacia albicans, K.) se les logra mucha 
vaina, creese que el ajio es de frijol. 

En Febrero si vienen aires de México (S. O.), la cosecha de la tuna 
es buena y si no hay aires la cosecha se pierde. 

Se ha observado que el aire parte el filo de las pencas del nopal y 
ahf brotan las tunas. 

Entre marzo y abril los remolinos que vienen de México anuncian 
buen tiempo y al revés, los que van para México, indican mal tiempo. 
Dicen que cuando marzo “mayea,’’ mayo “ marzea.”’ 


SUPERSTICIONES. 
(Relato de Pedro Martinez, San Martin de las PirAmides, Teotihuac4n.) 


Asegtirase que el “salta-paré” (saltapared, Thryothorus maculi- 
pectus) pajarito del tamaiio del gorrién, de color café, pechito blanco 
y mas 4gil, llega a cantar en alguna casa, puede darse por conforme en 
el hecho de algtin suceso desgraciado. También se cree que cuando 
los perros aullan por la noche es el diablo o la muerte a la que ven y 
que alguno muere o va a morir. 

Créese que cuando se suefia agua o carne en abundancia, algdin 
pariente o conocido va a morir o est4 ya muerto. 

Creen en la aparicién de fantasmas y a muchos se les han aparecido 
muertos para hacerles ‘‘encargos.”’ 

En un lugar en donde matan alguna gente o en donde al pasar la 
camilla de algtin muerto descansa el ‘‘mal aire’’ sale a penar en ese 
lugar y ahf se oyen ruidos extrafios, lamentos humanos o se ven fan- 
tasmas. 

Se cuenta que dos que vivieron en pecado mortal, (el uno por adal- 
tero y el otro también) llegaron a ver algunas personas como en las 
noches o ardian sus casas 0 se ofan ruidos que denotaban muy claro 
que desde en vida estaban condenados. 

Dicen que cuando la luna est4 en “‘eclise’’ (eclipse) y alguna sefiora 
estando en cinta se empefia en verla, le sucede algiin percance a su 
hijo tal como salir rubio siendo de padres morenos o con la boca in- 
completa porque se la come la luna. 

Cuando se deja ver un cometa dicen que es para predecir algin 
funesto suceso. 

Hay la creencia de que a los nijfios les hacen ‘‘mal de ojo”’ y por eso 
les cuelgan muchas yerbecitas como ojo de venado (Mucuna urens, 
D. C.), corales y otros mAs. 


() Véase a continuacién los relatos de ‘‘Encargos"’ y “ Apariciones."’ 
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Dicese que cuando a los muertos se les sujeta las manos 0 los pies 
con cualquiera ligadura, el dia del juicio no se podran levantar. 

Acostumbran acompajfiar a toda clase de muertos de ‘‘palma real” 
(Dorasus) y rama de romero (Rosmarinus officinalis L.); para 
espantar a los diablos en su camino al Purgatorio. 

Se tiene la costumbre de poner ‘“‘ofrenda” el dfa de los muertos, 
compuesta de pan, fruta y agua, pues todos a sus circunstancias, ven 
todo esto como grande obligacién. 


ENCARGO. 
(Relato de Isabel Martinez, San Martin de las Piramides, Teotihuacdn.) 


Un dia estaba yo durmiendo en la cocina y salf a juera (fuera) a 
miar allé abajo del 4lbor (Arbol) que est4 junto a la cerca del camino, 
cuando oyi (of) un ruido como el de huarachis (guaraches) y voltié a 
ver quien era y cuando vi que era Don Tomas mi vecino, me acuerdo 
muy bien como si horita (si fuera ahora) hacfa una Luna como la mitan 
(mitad) del dia. Luego que me vié me saludé de mi nombre y me 
pregunt6 por su hijo el “Chon” y luego le dije: — Nostay (no esta ahi) 
croque (creo que) se jué a México. Y él me dijo: — N6, anda miralo, 
dile que vaya a pagar lo que se debe porque me estdn cobrando. 
—Si, no tengaste (tenga Usted) cuidado, — le dije. Cuando se despidié 
me dié la mano, pero, como yo estaba lejos, del otro lado de la cerca, 
no me alcanzé y me dijo:— Ya me voy no se te vaya a olvidar. 
Bien me acuerdo como lo vi y como se jué y hasta como andaba y con 
sus huarachis, traiba (trafa) un ayate en sus hombros. Luego que 
se jué, que me acuerdo que ya se habfa muerto y jay! como me rete- 
spanté (muy espantado); senti que me levantaban de mis cabellos y 
ya no pude caminar de frente, me jui (fui) patr4s (para atrds), 
hasta que llegué a micocina. Mi petrolio estaba ardiendo, llegué y me 
meti en mis sAbanas, se me figuraba que alguno iba a entrar y como 
miabia (me habfa) yo espantado tanto, acosté de un lado a mi “‘Bi- 
rrinchofio” y del otro lado al ‘‘Chacho” (apodos). Estuvo ardiendo el 
petrolio hasta que siacabé (se acab6). Cuando ameneciéd y se levan- 
taron los de mi casa a moler, me dijeron que me levantara yo, pero 
yo no los chisté nada y como las siete, mirando que no me querfa yo 
levantar, me preguntaron: — éQué tienes? Le dije a mi mama lo 
que habia yo visto y luego lo jueron a ver al ‘‘Chon”’ para que si debia 
su papa lo pagara y que no anduviera molestando. Todo el dia no 
se me quité el miedo. Hasta quince dias se jué quitando poco a poco. 

En la tarde de ese dia, como tenfamos arrendado el corral d’enfrente, 
juimos la “‘Chonita,”’ una prima y yo a ver el tomate que tenfamos sem- 
brado en el corral. Me andaba llevando de la mano y que me acuerdo 
de don Tomas y que le parto la carrera, hasta la cocina jufia dar. En 
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la noche me acosté en el cuarto con ellas porque se me figuraba que 
iba a ver. Luego me curaron™ y se me quité. 


APARICION. 
(Relato de Felipa Hernandez, 55 Afios, San Francisco Mazapa.) 


Cuando jui (fué) la primera vez casada, pasaba yo muncha (mucha) 
mala vida, pues yo le pedia a San Francisco que me hiciera un milagro 
que mi (me) hiciera este milagro, que le ofrecia yo veinte rosarios y 
que remediara mi vida y si no me remediaba, vale mas que mi qui- 
taria la vida, porque mi marido mi pegaba cada vez que se emborra- 
chaba; mi pegaba y mi corretiaba. Una vez mi persiguié con un cu- 
chillo, y s6lo cuando estaba tomado sifior (sefior) porque cuando no 
tomaba era muy giieno (bueno), no me decfa nada, todo con atento 
(atencién). 

Después que acabé los diecinueve rosarios, yia (ya) no me faltaba 
mds que un rosario para los veinte rosarios, se me present6 una sefiora 
de cabello blanco en la puerta del ciminterio (cementerio) y me dijo: 
— ~éAdénde juites? (fuiste) Yo le dije: — Jui a hacer mi devocién. 
Y me dijo: — Pues vete pronto porque ya viene tu esposo y viene 
muy tomado y yanda (anda) vete a tu casa, remojas dos hojas de 
maiz y le pones el romero (Rosmarinus officinalis L.) en cruz. Me 
dijo: —¢Qué no tienes agua bendita en tu casa? Le digo: —Si. 
Dice: — Agarras y lo hechas en cruz y lo hechas en el rescoldo donde 
no se te queme, pronto y vete pronto, porque yia te va a agarrar. 
Llegué a mi casa aluego, hice lo que me dijo la sefiora y llegé él y me 
dijo: — éQué cosa has quemado? — Nada, ‘‘asomé”’ (saumé) al nifio. 
Y dice: — Pos (pues) c6mo no yia te juites a pasiar (pasear) yia le 
trajites (trajiste) aigre (aire). Entonces yo no le chisté nada. éQué 
cosa le dicia yo si estaba remente? (renuente). Entonces si (se) 
sent6 él y se quedé dormido yia no me pegé y nosotros, yo con Felipe 
que estaba chiquito, lo metimos los dos adentro a su petate. Entonces 
les digo a mis chiquitos: — Vamos a cenar, yia tu padre est4 dormido, 
yia no lo podemos ricordar (despertar) y luego cenamos y nos acosta- 
mos también, y me acosté con él porque nunca mi dejaba que mi 
acostara aseparada (separada). Yia en la madrugada como a los dos, 
cuando yia se le quité el pulque, dispirt6é y dijo: — Viejita équiaqui 
est4s? (que aqui estas) Y digo: — Si aquistoy (aqui estoy). ¢Dénde 
estal nifio? — Aqui est4é. Dice:— Hombre tii no mi dites de cenar 
anoche porque tengo muncha (mucha) hambre. Y le digo: — Pos no 
comites (comiste) porque te dormites (dormiste) aluego (luego); luego 
que llegates (llegaste) de la calle ti dormites. — Vamos a dormir otro 
poco y te levantas temprano paque (para que) mi des de comer antes 





( Véase el levantamiento de Espiritus. 
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que mi vayaa trabajar.” Giieno, si jué a dormir y yia no me dijo nada. 
A otro dia vino del trabajo y dice: — ¢Quihaces (que haces) hija, yia le 
dites de comer a mis hijitos? — Yia no mas testoy esperando, — |e 
dije yo. 

Giieno, pos ya nos dormimos yialuego (y luego) en la noche disperté 
y asustado me dice: —jAy tt! dispierta, que dolor tengo en mis es- 
paldas, yies que San Francisco me dié muchos cordonazos con su 
cordén quest4 amarradito. Y yo le dije:— Yia ves, es porque yo le 
jui a pedir que mi hiciera (me hiciera) un milagro a que yia no me pe- 
garas. Luego dice: — Pos es que yo yia mi voy a morir muy pronto, 
en vez de que ti andes pidiendo que te mueras, tu te vas a quedar 
con mis hijitos y yo me voy a morir muy pronto. Entonces yia segui- 
mos feliz, yia no tuve mala vida hasta estaba yo ripuesta (repuesta). 

Como a los once meses, cuando yibamos (ibamos) a ajustar I’afio, 
me dijo: — Vamos a plantar unos nopales. Yo andaba agarrando los 
nopales yel echAndoles tierra yientonces dice: — Cuando crecen estos 
nopales yia tienen mis hijos donde agarrar una tuna, pues yio me voy a 
morir. — {Qué te vas a morir? — le digo yo. — Ni yio que estoy aca- 
bada, ni ti quist4s tan gran mozo (buen mozo). Giieno, chancidn- 
donos (chanceAndonos), ya sabe Ud. usté, como hace uno los compaiiie- 
ros. 

Yiegé (lleg6) una fiesta de carnaval y yia sinfermé (se enfermé) y 
yia no tuvo remedio, y si murié, yiel dia que murié estaba un dfa dor- 
mido desde las siete de la majfiana hasta las cinco del otro dia, de dor- 
mido; yia no hablaba ni via (vefia) ni oyia (ofa) yialuego disperté y 
dijo: —-— Felipa, yia me voy a morir, este mi pones mi mortaja azul, 
dispués de la mortaja mi pones mi blusa encima y mi manual lado 
izquierdo y mi Cristo en la mano, porque mi voy a San Miguel de los 
Milagros. (Por quiba [que iba] siempre a los santuarios, era muy 
religioso), yialuego, al momento, entraron mis chiquitos y alzé la 
mao, pero ya no pudo bendecirlos yiay (y ahf) acabé de morir. 

Como a los tres dfas, si me revel6é (apareciéd), yo que salgo de la 
puerta de mi casa y lo veo en la puerta parado y entré padentro (para 
adentro) otra giielta (vuelta) esperandole y ya no entré. 


AMULETO. 
(Relato de Felipa Hernandez.) 


Pa que (para que) le vaya a uno bien, esto no es brujeria, se pone 
incenso (incienso) y la cera de la Candelaria (un cabo de vela bendito 
el dos de febrero que es la fiesta religiosa de la Candelaria) y el romero 
(Rosmarinus officinalis L.) y se hace una bolsita y se pone una oracién 
de la sombra del sifior (sefior) San Pedro y se cose y sélo con cargar 
eso no le pasa a uno nada anque (aun cuando) se duerma uste (Usted) 
en el campo, no liase (le hace), no le pasa a uste nada. 
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BRUJERIA. 
(Relato de Felipa Hernandez.) 


Cuando una mujer se le va su hombre y ya no la quiere y anda 
con otro (esta si es brujeria), pero no diga sifior (sefior) que yo se 
lo dije porque m’infiliza (me perjudica grandemente) se compra una 
biste (beefsteak) y siunta (se unta) muy bien en el negocio (partes 
genitales) y después que ya se le unté se pone en el talén del pié den- 
tro del zapato a que sude y se le reza a San Judas Tadeo y se le dice: 
“iPorqué mia (me ha) dejado esiombre (ese hombre) y ya no quiere 
seguir conmigo.”’ Y luego se quita esa carne y se rezan siete padres nues- 
tros y se dice: “Estos siete padres nuestros se los endono a San Judas 
Tadeo.”” Y luego se pone a calentar la carne y luego se le da a comer 
pero a él solo, no se tiene que convidar y luego a las doce del dfa se le 
grita por su nombre y le dice uste (Usted): “‘Julano de tal (Fulano) 
édénde est4s?”” Y pega uste juerte (fuerte) en la mesa o la pare 
(pared) con una maldicién grandota. 


BRUJERIA. 
(Relato de Felipa Hernandez.) 


Para tener dinero y para robar, pero ya no se puede entrar a la 
Iglesia, ya no mas se ve a Dios ya no mas tiene que ver con él, se carga 
mAgica si (se) compra con los del circo con esos quiandan (que andan) 
haciendo maromas, con ésos se consigue y el que la carga puede lo 
que quiere, puede gozar, roba uste (Usted) y no lo sienten porque 
anda uste cargando la magica pero si pierde uste la magica en Il’horita 
(al momento) cay (cae) usté enfermo, muere usté padeciendo, quiere 
decir: como Dios si no cumple usté con su religién pos lo tiene que cas- 
tigar en la cama, asi el diablo si pierde uste la m4gica él lo tiene que 
castigar en la cama hasta que no le quita a usté la vida. 


EL LEVANTAMIENTO DE LOS ESP{RITUS. 


Cuando algan individuo recibe un susto ya sea producido por alguna 
causa sobrenatural como espantos, aire maligno, etc., o lo que es m4s 
frecuente a consecuencia de algin golpe o herida fisica los indigenas 
de la regié6n de Teotihuac4n tienen la creencia de que entonces los 
espiritus abandonan su cuerpo, y cae en una continua enfermedad 
hasta que se hace la ceremonia del ‘‘ Levantamiento de los Espfritus’’ 
cuyo objeto es introducir los espiritus que se han escapado y, por 
ende, contribuir al completo restablecimiento del ‘‘espantado”’ o del 
herido. 

La ceremonia tiene dos fases: una que se desarrolla en el lugar 
preciso donde acaecié la desgracia, y otra en la casa del paciente. 
Vamos a describir cada uno de ellas. 


ec ALN EE cee ae eS ace eames nee ee —— 
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Como primera providencia se hace un mufieco o pelele de trapo, 
que representa al interesado poniéndose atencién en que las prendas 
de ropa que sean necesarias, hayan sido llevadas en el momento en 
que tuvo lugar el abandono de los espiritus. El pelele se hace con 
cuidado, en el lugar de la cabeza se coloca una piedra de un tamajfio 
proporcional al cuerpo que se envuelve con los trapos. Pénese el 
cuerpo ficticio en la misma direccién y en el mismo lugar en que se 
hallaba en los momentos en que fué espantado y en donde recibié el 
golpe o herida. La curandera que es la persona encargada de hacer 
esa ceremonia toma de una manga al muifieco y con la otra mano le da 
continuos golpes con una vara flexible, escogida cuidadosamente. 

Pronuncia el nombre del interfecto, ademAs de decir repetidas veces: 
“| Parate! jlevantate! ¢qué estas haciendo ay (ahf)?”’ Enseguida toma 
la otra manga, repitiendo las anteriores palabras y los varazos. Ter- 
minando esto, toma un poco de tierra del lugar preciso donde yace el 
mufieco, pinta una cruz en el aire y la arroja en una jicara que lleva 
dispuesta para tal ceremonia y que ha sido previamente comprada 
en alguna de las peregrinaciones efectuadas a los santuarios. 

Con lo anterior termina la primera parte del ‘“‘Levantamiento de 
los Espfritus,” que debe realizarse invariablemente a las doce meri- 
diano. 

Cinco dias antes de que tenga lugar la ceremonia se hechan en un 
“‘tecomate”’ (jicara), nopalillo (Phyllocactus phyllantoides S. D.), 
hongo (Poliporus), clavel (Dianthus sinensis L.), yoloxochitl (Talauma 
macrocarpa Zucc.), y manita (Cheirosthema plantanoides L.), todo 
junto con agua de “gloria.” 

Después de la escena del pelele y ya vestido el paciente con las ropas 
con que fué éste formado y que son las mismas, como ya dijimos, que 
llevaba cuando el accidente, en su presencia se tiran las flores y yer- 
bas que han “‘soltado su jugo”’ y se vierte la mitad del agua que resta 
en otro tecomate donde se espolvorea ‘‘espondio” o sean huesos de 
muerto previamente molidos, y la tierra recogida en el lugar de la 
desgracia. 

Con anticipacién se ha encargado a la botica “‘espiritus de untar y 
espfritus de tomar.” Estas substancias son inofensivas y se componen 
de algtin sedativo con agua y azucar, pero existe la firme creencia entre 
los indigenas que tienen cualidades mdgicas aun cuando ignoran a 
ciencia cierta que contienen. 

El espfritu de tomar se vierte en uno de los tecomates y el de untar 
en el otro. 

Con el contenido del segundo tecomate, donde se virtié el “‘espiri- 
tu de untar”’ se pintan cruces al paciente en el lado izquierdo del pe- 
cho, ‘‘encima del corazén,’”’ y en las coyonturas de las piernas y los 
© Agua bendecida en el Saébado de Gloria. 
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brazos, asi como de las manos y los pies, lugares por donde se intro- 
ducen de nuevo los espiritus. 

Enseguida se le hace beber el espfritu de tomar, previamente mez- 
clados con el espondio, la tierra y el ‘‘agua de gloria’’ con el jugo de 
las plantas mencionadas. 

La hechicera sopla el tecomate frente al enfermo, y hace una aspi- 
racion poderosa para volver a soplar; pronuncia después varias veces, 
el nombre del paciente haciendo que éste beba la mitad del contenido 
del tecomate. \, 

El resto debe beberlo a las seis de la tarde, en punto, de ese mismo 
dia. 

Asi los espiritus que abandonaron a la enferma en el momento del 
accidente vuelven a su cuerpo y el restablecimiento es completo. 

En octubre del afio pasado una indfgena del pueblo de San Fran- 
cisco Mazapa, del Valle de Teotihuacan, intent6 suicidarse arrojan- 
dose a una barranca desde los pretiles de un puente. Después de una 
larga y penosa enfermedad la familia de la enferma, con el objeto de 
acelerar su curaci6én consulté a la hechicera Felipa Hernandez y ésta 
procedié a efectuar la ceremonia del ‘‘Levantamiento de los Espiri- 
tus’’ que dejamos relatada. 

México, DF. 
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SOME SONGS OF THE PUGET SOUND SALISH. 


BY HELEN H. ROBERTS AND HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN. 


THE following songs were recorded during the course of field-work 
performed by H. K. Haeberlin in the fall of 1916 among the Snohomish 
and Snoqualmu Indians on Puget Sound. They were transcribed by 
Helen H. Roberts, who also supplied all of the musical remarks and 
wrote the conclusion. The general ethnological remarks on the songs 
were written by the collector. 

Song No. 1 was sung by Skukum George, who was a Snoqualmu 
(Sddkwa'lbix"). Nos. 2-9 were sung by James Percival; and Nos. 
10 and 11, by Peter Sam. The latter two men were Snohomish 
(Sti’ddhdbc). Snoqualmu and Snohomish are dialectically very 
closely affiliated, and mutually quite intelligible. All the songs were 
recorded as sung by an individual male voice, without the accom- 
paniment of a chorus, and also without the usual beating of sticks. 
The records are on file in the American Museum of Natural History 
of New York City. 

As is commonly the case in Indian music, the words of these songs 
are often not translatable, or their allusions are not intelligible. 


I. LOVE-SONG.! 


lescaké’l ta tuk"a’t tcEdfala’x"dx" setssia’b 


It rises the sun I think of my love 
lEscaké’l ta tuk"a’t tcEdiala’x"dx" setssia’b adé 
it rises the sun I think of my love 
satssia’b adé. 
my love. 


In this Snoqualmu love-song all of the words were readily trans- 
latable with the exception of ‘‘adé,’’ which seems to be an interjection. 

2. James Percival called this a tribal song ? of the Snohomish. He 
said he had learned it from his father, who belonged to this tribe. 
Hd’’ya is the name of a mountain near the present town of Monroe. 
The great transformer, Dd’k*ibEl, had ordained that the Snohomish 
should be the only tribe who could get guardian-spirits on this moun- 
tain. If the member of another tribe should try to do so, he would 
get sick and die. 

The phrase la’é’bac tu’xba hd’ya was translated “hd”’ya accom- 
panies [= /a’é’bac] the tribe.” 
1 The record of this song was broken, and the notation is therefore not given. 
2 Record No. 2. 
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From the standpoint of form, the songs reveal some points of 
considerable interest, which, though not known to be distinctive for 
that particular culture or area, are nevertheless quite different from 
those presented, for instance, among the Iroquois or Blackfoot.. No 
definite statement can as yet be made concerning American Indian 
songs as a whole; and conclusions can only be drawn after an exhaus- 
tive study of the music of different areas, which so far has not been 
accomplished. 

General remarks concerning the noticeable features of the songs 
of this particular people are given at the end of the article, after their 
presentation and the observations upon each. 

It has been stated frequently that love-songs are difficult to obtain; 
if so, the collector was fortunate in acquiring three in the present 
small collection. One has been lost, however, through the breaking 
of the record; but the text has been obtained, and is given partly in 
preference to ignoring it altogether, and partly because the poetic 
sentiment alone is worth the consideration. 
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As a general guide in reading, it may be said that the oblique lines 
through the body of the notes indicate, according to their direction, 
deviation upwards or downwards from the pitch as otherwise noted. 
One line marks a deviation of about a quarter-step; two lines, less 
than a quarter-step. More accurate pitches are not at present 
obtainable. The use of sharps and flats conforms to current rules, the 
sign holding for the remainder of the measure in which it occurs. 
Where a song is throughout less than a semitone from the true pitch or 
“key,” it is indicated at the beginning, and then written as if in the 
“pure” key. Where holds are indicated, however, the accepted value 
of. repetition of the length of the note is not maintained. They are 
only used where it was exceedingly difficult to fix a definite value to 
the extended length, which is less than half a beat. Where there is a 
recognized half-beat or more, it has been thought best to represent it 
in actual note values, even where this creates a 24 or 3} beat measure; 
for, since sometimes this has been actually found to add up to the 
required metric unit, it is not safe to disregard “extra” lengths, or 
to consider them unintentional. 

This song presents practically the same musical phrase throughout, 
similar to the first, which serves as an introduction. Beginning 
with I, each division is composed of two phrases, A and B, which 
differ slightly from each other, and each division differs in minor 
particulars from every other; but with the introduction of each divi- 
sion there is a rise in pitch of about a quarter-tone. This tendency 
to raise the pitch is characteristic of James Percival’s singing. Divi- 
sion VI is interesting because of the extension, of which there are 
many forms even in this small number of songs. Extensions are a 
trait worthy of particular mention, and seem to have attained a 
remarkable development in this region. Division VII is only a half- 
division, — the balancing section to the introduction, — and forms a 
coda, from the melodic as well as from the rhythmic point of view. 
It may readily be seen that fundamentally this song contains an 
exceedingly well-balanced theme, showing perhaps not much variety, 
but certainly an employment (unconscious, no doubt) of the form 
called ‘‘question and answer,” which here, as usually in Occidental 
modern music, appears in phrases of four measures each, extensions 
excepted. The metric analysis of this and a few of the others is par- 
ticularly interesting in the light of some Iroquois material recently 
studied. In this song there seems to be a metric unit centring around 
47-49. This variation would argue against the theory of fhe existence 
of metric units, were it not for the fact that this unit is exceedingly 
long, and that the holds are responsible for the variation; and it 
cannot be said in just how far these are a vital part of the unit. Where 
metric units are found, slight variations are much less common, in 
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the material so far studied, than cases of absolute correspondence. 
This was strikingly brought out in the Iroquois material; and it is very 
interesting to find the same idea capable of demonstration in these 
songs from the Northwest coast, even though not to such a marked 
degree, for no metric unit has been found for several of the latter. 

3. This is a song! of the Tébca’’dad spirit. Another Snohomish 
informed me that this is the great war guardian-spirit, who gives 
courage to the warriors. Additional information on this and other 
spirits is being prepared for publication. 

The words of this song are all interjections. The actual pitch of 
the entire song is a quarter-tone lower than here given. 
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1 First song on record No. 3. 
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I and II are similar divisions, of two phrases each (the first con- 
taining three measures; the second, two); and obviously in each case 
the metric unit is 20. The analysis of division III is not so easy to 
determine. It might be made as follows: division III, four measures; 
and III’, four measures; the metric unit for each being 17. A diffi- 
culty, however, is caused in the rise in pitch, which so constantly 
attends the beginning of a new phrase as to forbid ignoring ‘it alto- 
gether. Hence it might be advisable to consider the first two measures 
of III as a connective, the real division starting with the change of 
key and continuing to the end, the metric unit being 25 less the final 
exclamatory ‘‘ya”’ before included. 

Again, the so-called ‘‘connective’’ might be considered as an 
extension of division II; then divisions II and III would each con- 
tain six measures, but respectively 28 and 30 beats for the metric 
unit, I serving as an introduction. 

The melodic analysis reveals the presence of the augmented fourth 
in addition to the tones of the major triad. 

4. The following! is a Tébca’’dad song of the Lummi Indians. 
It was sung, as was the preceding song, by James Percival, a Sno- 
homish. The Tébca’’dad guardian-spirit is common to many Puget 
Sound tribes. The extensive ownership of this spirit by many neigh- 
boring tribes is recognized by the Indians themselves. This is in 
contradistinction to some of the other guardian-spirits which are 
attributed to only one or another of the tribes by the natives. 


1 Second song on record No. 3. 
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This tune is of value purely for its melodic and metric units, for the 
syllables contain no known sense. It is composed of an introduction 
of four irregular measures, comprising, in all, 19} beats, and divided 
into two sections of more or less similar character. 

Divisions I and II are of five measures each, divided into sections 
of 3 and 2; but in I the three measures come first, the third being 
an extension of the second, while in II the two measures occur ‘first, 
are repeated, and then a return to the first measure follows as a kind 
of coda. 

Although the measure-lengths in each division are different, they 
add up to 24 as the metric unit. 

5. This is a woman’s song! of the sqai’p guardian-spirit. It was 
sung by James Percival, not bya woman. Both men and women may 
have the sqai’p spirit. It is one of the lesser spirits; and while it 
seems to have special associations with war, it is also powerful in 
the pursuits of peaceful life. As a war-spirit, it is much less powerful 
than Tébca’’dad. 

The first part of the song is not translatable. The second part 
was translated as follows: — 

la’é’bac ba’a’tsiltalbix" td’xbasnii'k". 
he walks as a human being but he is not one. 
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1 First song on record No. 4. 
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Falsetto singing is rather common, and this is an example. Here 
both an introduction and a coda appear, the former attractive on ac- 
count of its melodic structure, with the use of the sixth of the minor 
scale and the secondary seventh chord basis, from the root D’, imply- 
ing a melodic minor in the first measure. The subsequent modulation 
from minor to major, as well as the numerous extensions, no two 
of which are alike, are also noteworthy. Although there is no really 
new material in the main body of the song, the presence of the sixth of 
the major scale, carrying out in that mode the idea in the first measure 
of the introduction, and of the triplet form covering two beats, marks a 
departure. There are in this section 29 beats in the metric unit; while 
in the following, I’, the lengthening of the last note (really a hold) 
brings ‘the unit up to 30 instead of 29. Frequently at the end of 
sections, such a pause occurs before the attack on a new part. This is 
particularly noticeable in Iroquois songs, especially if the next section 
begins on a much higher note. 

I” is the beginning of the real song, or at least of the sentence; 
and here a marked change of rhythm accompanies the words. Though 
this phrase is quite different from the other in structure, its metric 
unit is also 30, hence the “hold” at the end of the previous division 
may have been not unintentional. The whole is followed by a coda, 
the exact duplicate of the ending of the introduction. 

6. This is a man’s song! of the sqai’p guardian-spirit. Both men 
and women who had this spirit would show that they were immune 
from pain. Their performances consisted in such things as eating 
fire and dancing on burning ashes. When this particular song was 
sung, the performer would stick a dagger through his skin, one on 
each side. The words of the song have reference to this. They 
were translated to me as follows: — 

asnanii’kum’ asx@lilits!a’ ni'lax". 
he cannot be hurt when he has his he is here now, 


colored costume on 
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1 Second song on record No. 4. 
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Voice rising by almost indefinable degrees. 

















The song of the Snohomish man has somewhat the same melodic 
trend of the woman’s song, reminding one of the example given by 
Dr. Sapir, in his ‘‘ Paiute Myth Songs,” of those belonging to the 
characters Gray-Hawk and Lizard, his wife. Here, again, a slightly 
less varying, more dignified rhythm appears in the man’s song. Most 
of the measures are in 6/4, with variations to 5 and 7. The divisions 
fluctuate between four and five measures; yet, considering the poverty 
of theme, there is bewildering variation. Attention is called to the 
very pleasing alteration in the ending of division V, which is especially 
so by way of contrast to the others. No metric unit is apparent. 

7. This is a Snohomish love-song.1 Anybody was free to sing it. 
The translation of the words is as follows: — 


ma’s’u’caminax"tcad tsis-ficama’ianax" tulas’a’taman 
I pity her when she is gone she was sick 
= 72—68. 
INTRODUCTION. 
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1 First song on record No. 5. 
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INTRODUCTION REPEATED. 
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The melodic analysis shows here an occasional introductory measure, 
— at least, it so appears, — but there is no syllabic change. Here, 
again, bewildering variations of a simple theme confront the student. 
There seems no doubt but that these were quite intentional. One 
becomes more and more convinced of this, the longer one studies 
them. The words do not necessitate the alterations, and they can 
therefore hardly be accounted for in any other way than as evidences 
of playing with the theme, such as has been known to occur in other 
phases of culture; for instance, basketry. The divisions and markings 
indicate quite plainly the points of resemblance and difference in 
this song; and little else need be said than to call attention to the 
last measure, where four sixteenths are substituted for the seemingly 
almost habitual triplet, giving one quite a shock, somewhat of the 
character experienced in playing for the first time Bach’s Inventions 
and Fugues, upon sudden reversions to the relative major at the end, 
after long discourses in minor. 

8. This is a woman’s love-song,! sung in this case by James Percival. 


1 Second song on record No. 5. 
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The translation was given as follows: — 


dcimitsax" xwé tigwatsiixwala’ak!" 
pity me! I am not getting foolish 
dagwa’cab ti’iixwala’*k!" 
you are the has become foolish. 
) one who 
\ The information was volunteered that the singer would be thrown 


over by her lover. The words of the song are supposed to have 
reference to this. 
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Here is a truly human document. We at once acquire an interest 
quite apart from the music. The melody, though in major tonality, — 
not minor, be it noted, as might be supposed, according to the theme 
and the popular notion of Indian composition and tonality, — is, 
however, quite in keeping. Ther is a nice little touch of expression 
at just the right point. The extensions and rise in pitch should be 
noted. Perhaps here, however, the latter is not without really 
natural causes! It is unfortunate that the record ended before the 
song did, though that sort of theme might have been protracted 
endlessly! 

g. The following is a doctor’s medicine-song.! It is a series of 
seven different tunes, each of which terminates with a long-drawn- 
out ‘wi. James Percival said that a doctor would sing the various 
medicine-songs he owned just in this way, one after another, with a 
‘wi at the end of each one. - Only the following words could be trans- 
lated: a’*dzadzaq! (“to turn around’”’), lati’‘lilts (‘‘to go across’’), 
tc!a’*tatc!atsiit (the name of a spirit). 

Although in each of these songs, all the tones of a scale as indicated 
by the signatures have not occurred, it has been thought best to use 
the full signature, since the impression of key and tonality is so 
strongly implied, and since, after all, we are obliged to transcribe 
these songs by a comparatively inelastic system of notation, which is 
always more or less inadequate. The tones as actually occurring 
appear at the end of each song. 


1 Record No. 6. 
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No. I contains nothing new except the “anticipatory extension” 
in A’ and the slight melodic change in A”. 

For all these songs the almost complete regularity of measures 
should be observed, likewise the four-measure construction of the 
phrases and their perfect balance according to “‘classical’’ European 
notions, if the European standpoint enters here at all. 

No. 6, which is quite elaborate, is chiefly so, again, on account of 
the extensions. The metric unit is obvious for all songs except 6. 
Here a definite unit for the sections has not been found. Augmenta- 
tion and diminution of phrases by the introduction or elimination of 
extensions seems, on the other hand, to be the case, and comes out 
rather regularly and interestingly. 

No. 7 presents the four-measure phrase last, and its three-phrase 
construction is not particularly common anywhere in songs I have 
studied. 

10. This is a gambling-song! used in connection with the slaha’l 
game. The translation was given to me thus: — 
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I am going to run between his legs (of the wolf). 
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1 First song on record No. 7 
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Augmentation of measures is the unique feature here, and is a 
phenomenon wholly unconnected with the words. The pulsations 
with the increase of volume on C are most peculiar, and have the effect 
of waves of sound. Another peculiar feature is the carrying of the 
vowel in the syllable “cup” over several beats, ending with the 
explosive p before the immediate resumption of the sentence. 

11. This is a guardian-spirit song. The yeyé’s is supposed to imi- 
tate the sound of the echo. The translation was given as follows :— 


Sts tsd’tdd tidid’tsid hawa’ yiya. 
it is making a across the echo. 
noise 
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1 Second song on record No. 7. 






























































This charming little song has all the mystery that echo inspires, 
and the echo itself is part of the melody. One can well imagine it occu- 
pying a fitting position among collections of folk-songs for children. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The most striking features of the songs as a whole have already come 
out in the particular analyses. It remains only to sum them up. 
In the first rank, in point of abundance and variety, come the exten- 
sions and the variations on a given theme. Lengthy introductions, 
with a sentence body and occasional codas, also occur. Melodically 
they are not so rich, nor is there often any very noticeable expression. 
There seem to be fewer distinct tones used than in the songs of other 
areas studied, those of the major triad having a decided preference. 
Exceptions do occur, however, in the use of all other tones of both 
major and minor diatonic scales, even the augmented fourth of the 
major, and seventh of the melodic minor, appearing; but their use is, 
on the whole, rare. The fifth above and below the tonic is found, 
but the octave of the tonic only once. 

Except for the rise in pitch throughout the song, in all of James 
Percival’s singing, which cannot be proved at present to be other 
than a personal characteristic, there is not much “‘off-pitch’’ singing, 
as it is called; and such as does occur is only the result, apparently, 
of careless intonation, the same ‘‘alteration’”’ frequently not being 
a feature of a section otherwise repeated exactly. 

In fact, the singing is much more true to what is known as the 
Occidental scale system than that of the Dakota, for instance. 
Throughout whole songs there is often not one “off’’ tone. The 
writer is inclined to think the ‘“‘scale systems” for this area are there- 
fore quite comparable to the European, and it is also perhaps un- 
necessary to state that the songs bear no trace of European influence. 
It has not been determined in just how far the phonograph which it 
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was necessary to use in reproducing, was responsible for muffled 
intonation and enunciation. That it had some effect is certain, but 
great care was taken to record the pitches as accurately as possible 
with the means at hand. 

[t cannot at present be said that there is a strong evidence for the 
appearance of definite metric units in Snohomish songs, but only that 
sufficient examples have been found to be interesting for comparison 
with those of some other areas. Eventually the metric unit may be 
discovered largely to control the whole situation! in Indian music, 
and the melodic to be subordinated to it. As yet this is only a theory. 
However, it is a perfectly natural assumption, founded on the well- 
known predominance of rhythm over melody in primitive music, and 
its much greater development as compared even with modern music. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


New YorK CIty. 


1 This idea was suggested by Dr. Boas, and so far the investigations based upon it 
have given some very interesting results. 
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SOME COUNTING-OUT RHYMES IN MICHIGAN. 
BY EMELYN E. GARDNER. 


In the present brief paper on some counting-out rhymes which were 
collected from students in the Michigan State Normal College during 
the year 1914-15, the following collections are referred to by the names 
of their respective editors. Sources cited in those works are not 
repeated in this paper. 


Black, C.F... . . . . . .County Folklore. Vol. III, Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands. London, r19or. 

Bolton, Henry Carrington. .The Counting-out Rhymes of Children. 
London, 1888. 


Gutch, Mrs... . . . . . .County Folklore. Vol. VI, The East Riding 
of Yorkshire. London, 1911. 

Newel!, William Wells . . .Games and Songs of American Children. 
New York, 1883. 

Northall, G.F. . . . . . .English Folk Rhymes. London, 1892. 


The rhymes are arranged according to the classification given by 
Bolton in the work listed above. Although the present collection of 
counting-out rhymes in Michigan is far from being exhaustive, it is 
offered for publication with the thought that it may facilitate the 
collection of other such rhymes. 

It may or may not be fair to assume that the rhymes of the present 
collection stand in approximately the same proportion to all such 
rhymes in Michigan at the present time as the English counting-out 
rhymes collected by Bolton in the United States stood to all such 
rhymes in this country at the time his work was published. At any 
rate, it is hoped that the brief comparison given below under each 
group heading is not altogether out of place. 


GROUP I. 
RHYMES BEGINNING WITH NUMBERS. 


Bolton's collection contains thirty-three versions. The present col- 
lection contains ten versions. 
1 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 92, Nos. 413, 414; Northall, 
p. 350, identical. 
One, two, three, 
Mother caught a flea; 
Flea died; mother cried; 
Out goes she. 
MARGARET STOLL, Escanaba. 
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2 (Version 2). 


One potato, two potato, three potato, four, 
Five potato, six potato, seven potato o’er. 
THELMA THURLBY, Hudson. 


3 (Version 3). Compare Bolton, p. 93, No. 417. 


One, two, three, 
The bumblebee. 
The rooster crows, 
And away she goes. 
FEROLIN Brooks, Ypsilanti. 


4 (Version 4). Compare Bolton, p. 93, Nos. 422-423; Newell, 
p. 201, No. 20; p. 202, Nos. 21-22; Northall, p. 350. 


One, two, three, four, 
Nellie at the cottage door, 
Giving cherries to the poor. 
One, two, three, four. 
GERTRUDE JONES, Hancock. 


5 (Version 5). Compare Bolton, p. 93, No. 427, identical with the 
exception of “hen.” 
One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hen alive; 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let her go again. 
RutTH VANDEVEER, Colona. 


6 (Version 6). Compare Bolton, p. 94, No. 440, almost identical; 
Newell, p. 202, No. 23, first two lines only. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven; 
Penny on the water, 
Tuppence on the sea, 
Threepence on the railway; 
Out goes she. 
IRENE Prisk, Hubbell. 


7 (Version 7). Compare Bolton, p. 94, No. 437, identical except 
the last line. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven. 
Some go up, and some go down, 
And some go to the burying-ground. 
Jean Kinocston, Detroit. 


8 (Version 8). Compare Bolton, p. 94, Nos. 434, 436, first two 
lines identical; Newell, p. 202, No. 23, the first two lines identical 
with first two below. 
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One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven. 
All bad children suffer and die. 


That shall not be you or I. 
BERNIECE ELtiortT, Ypsilanti. 


9 (Version 9). For comparison, see references for No. 8. Ob- 


viously of recent invention — localized. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven. 
When the angel rings the bell, 
All bad children go to — H-u-d-s-o-n. 
Epna Harpe, Hudson. 


10 (Version 10). For comparison see references for No. 8. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven. 
When they get there, they will shout, 


O-u-t, and that spells out. 
LILLIAN GusTAFSON, Lake Mine. 


GROUP II. 
‘‘ONE-ERY, TWO-ERY, ICKERY ANN, 


Bolton’s collection contains twenty-eight versions. 
collection contains seven versions. 
11 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 94, Nos. 443 et seg.; Newell, 
p. 197, Nos. 1 et seg.; Northall, p. 349. 
Erie, Irie, Ickery Ann, 
Phyllis, Phallus, Nicholas, John. 
Queever, quaver, English neighbor, 


Stringilum, strangilum, Roe Buck. 
CORNELIA KLOOsTER, Holland. 


”’ AND VARIATIONS. 
The present 


12 (Version 2). For comparison see references for No. 11. 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann. 
Fillacy, fallacy, Nicholas Zann; 
Queevy, quavy, Irish Navy. 


Stingalum, stangalum, buck. 
JEAN KiNnGsTON, Detroit. 


13 (Version 3). For comparison see references for No. 11. 


Ury, Iry, Ichery, Jam, 

Phillisy, Phollosy, Nicholas John, 
Queby, Quoby, English Mary. 
Stickilum, Stackelum, 


Wee, Woe, Buck. 
HELEN McKEon, Fenton. 
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14 (Version 4). Compare Bolton, p. 95, Nos. 449, 451 et seq.; 
Newell, p. 197, Nos. 1 et seg.; Northall, p. 349. 
One-ery, two-ery, ickery Ann, 
Phillisy, phollisy, Nicholas John, 
Queever, quaver, English Knaver. 
Stigerum, stagerum, buck. 
MARGIE CRANDALL, Ypsilanti, 


15 (Version 5). Compare Bolton, p. 95, Nos. 449 et seg.; Newell, 
p. 197, Nos. I ef seq. 
Sybil, Sybil, Fred and Don; 
Phyllis, Phallus, Nicholas John; 
Quiver, quaver, English neighbor, 
Whoa, haw, gee, buck. 
EvELyN BowEn, Howard City. 


16 (Version 6). Compare Bolton, p. 95, Nos. 452 et seg.; Newell, 
p. 197, Nos. I et seq. 
One-ery, o-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Filson, folson, Nicholas John, 
Queevy, quavy, Injun Navy, 
Sticklum, stacklum, buck. 
One, two, three; out goes she. (he) 
Grace Gowan, Detroit. 


17 (Version 7). Compare Bolton, p. 95, Nos. 444-465 et seq.; 
Newell, p. 197, Nos. 1-5. 
One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann; 
Phillisy, Phollosy, Nicholas John; 
Queever, quaver, English naver; 
Stringle-um, strangle-um, 
Bee, baw, buck! 
ZILPHA PEARSALL, Ypsilanti. 


GROUP III. 
RHYMES FOR COUNTING TWENTY-ONE. 
SECTION I. — ‘'ONE-ERY, TWO-ERY, ZICCARY, ZAN,” ETC. 
Bolton’s collection contains thirty-two versions. The present col- 
lection contains three versions. 
18 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 97, No. 474, identical; Newell, 
p. 198, Nos. 4-7; Northall, p. 345. 
Hickry, dickry, six and seven. 


Holla-bone, cracka-bone, ten and eleven. 
Mrs. GoBEL, Ypsilanti. 


- 


19 (Version 2). Compare Black, “County Folklore,” 3 : 262; 
Bolton, p. 97, Nos. 483 et seg.; Newell, p. 198, Nos. 7-8. 
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One-ery, two-ery, tickery seven; 
Alibi, crackabi, ten and eleven; 
Pin, pan, muskydan;} 
Tweedle-um, twaddle-um, twenty-one; 
Eerie, ourie; you are out. 
FEROLIN Brooks, Northville. 


20 (Version 3). Compare Bolton, p. 97, Nos. 474 et seg.; Newell, 
p. 198, Nos. 7-8. 
Gimmery, twaery, hickery, seven, 
Oucherie, doucherie, ten and eleven; 
Twael ran, musha dan; 
Tweedle-dum, twaddle-dum. 
Twenty-one — schedoo! 
LovuIsE GAMBER, Fayette, O. 


[It is supposed that in the first place the rhymes of Group III con- 
tained twenty-one words, and that ‘‘musky dan,” etc., are corruptions 
of ‘‘must be done.” 


SECTION 2. — ‘“‘EENA, DEENA, DINA, DUST.” 
Bolton’s collection contains seven versions. The present collection 
contains none. 
GROUP IV. 


RHYMES FOR COUNTING TWENTY-NINE. 


Bolton’s collection contains twenty-one versions. The present col- 
lection contains none. 


GROUP V. 
““ONE’S ALL, TWO’S ALL,”’ ETC. 


Bolton’s collection contains twenty-two versions. The present col- 
lection contains one version. 
21. Compare Bolton, p. 100, Nos. 531 et seq.; Newell, p. 198, No. 6. 
Ramsey in the pot; 
One-sel, two-sel, zig-sel, zam; 
Bob tailed vinegar, tickeram, tam; 
Harum, skarum, birds and rarum; 
Te, ti, ts, buck! 
{Name of informant lost.] 


GROUP VI. 
““HINTY, MINTY, CUTY, CORN,” ETC. 
Bolton’s collection contains fifteen versions. The present collection 
contains two versions. 
22 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 102, Nos. 553 et seg., a variant; 
Newell, p. 142, No. 87, a game, and p. 200, No. 13; Northall, p. 347. 
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Entry, mentry, cutrie, corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn; 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Five geese in a flock. 
Sit and sing by the spring; 
O-U-T, out, old worn dish clout; 
Strike Jack, lick Tom; 
Blow the bellows, old man; 
Out the game. 
GrRAcE Gowan, Detroit. 


23 (Version 2). Compare Bolton, p. 103, No. 563, variation in the 
last line; Newell, p. 200, No. 13. 


Entry, kentry, cutry, corn. 
Apple seed and apple thorn. 
Wire, brier, limber lock. 
Three geese in a flock. 
One flew east, one flew west. 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
O-U-T spells out goes she. 
CorNELIA KLoostTER, Holland. 


GROUP VII. 
““RBENY, MEENY, MONY, MY,” ETC. 


Bolton’s collection contains thirty-two versions. The present col- 
lection contains none. 


GROUP VIII. 


““EENY, MEENY, MINY, MO,” ETC. 
SECTION I.-- CATCH A NIGGER BY THE TOE. 


Bolton’s collection contains eight versions. The present collection 
contains two versions. 

24 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 105, Nos. 603, 604, ef seq., 
a combination of 24 and 25 of the present collection; Gutch, p. 216. 


Eenie, meeny, miny, mo; 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
When he hollers, make him pay 
Fifty dollars every day. 
LILLIAN GusTAFSON, Lake Mine. 


25 (Version 2). Localized version. 


Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 

Pennsylvany, viny, vo; 

O-U-T spells “out goes she.” 

EmMA ORSCHEL, Elk Rapids. 
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SECTION 2.— ‘‘CRACKA, FEENA, FINA, FO,” ETC. 


Bolton’s collection contains ten versions. The present collection 
contains three versions. 
26 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 106, Nos. 608 et seg., a variant. 


Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Craca, feena, fina, fo; 
Papa tuja, rocka tuja, 
Rick, stick, bando. 
Betsy Eaton, Pentwater. 


27 (Version 2). Compare Bolton, p. 106, No. 608. 


Eena, meena, mina, mo, 

Crack-a-feeny, finy, foe; 

Papa tuja, mama wuja, 

Exem, bam, bo! 

One, two, three, spells out go you. 
Epna Harpiz, Hudson. 


28 (Version 3). A modernized form in the last line. 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Feeny, feeney, finey, fo! 
Otchey, pdtchey, dtchey, ddtchey, 
Did-did, did-do! 
Rut Fixes, Ypsilanti. 


GROUP IX. 
‘‘RENY, MEENY, TIPTY, TEE,’’ ETC. 


Bolton’s collection contains twenty-nine versions. The present 
collection contains eleven versions. 

29 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 107, Nos. 630 e¢ seg., a variant. 
For comment‘upon the changes in this group see Bolton, p. 56. 


Eena, meena, hickory, Dick; 
Delia, dilia, dominick; 
Otcha, pdtcha, ddminétcha; 
Tee, ta, toosh; 
Ugguly, bugguly, boo; 
Out goes y-o-u! 
FREDERICK CLEVERINGA, Grand Haven. 


30 (Version 2). Compare Bolton, p. 107, No. 624, a variant; 
Northall, p. 344. 
Eeny, meeny, figgledy, fig; 
Delia, délia, djminig; 
Ozy, pozy, ddma-nozy. 
Tee, tau, tut. 
Uggeldy, buggeldy, boo! 
Out goes you. 
CATHERINE MILLER, Detroit. 


4 a on 
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31 (Version 3). 


Northall, p. 344. 


33 


34 


(Version 4). 


(Version 5). 


(Version 6). 


(Version 7). 


(Version 8). 
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104, No. 624, a variant: 


’ 


Compare Bolton, p. 


Inta, minta, dibbity, fig, 
Delia, ddlia, déminig, 
Itcha, kitcha, déminicha, 
Am, bam, cruss. 
Alla, balla, boo, 
Out goes you. 
HELEN CHADWICK, Northville. 


Compare Bolton, p. 107, Nos. 630 et seg., a variant. 


Eeny, meeny, hipperdick, 
Delia, dilia, d6minick, 
Coachy, poachy, djminochy, 
Tee, tu, tush. 
Huckly, buckly, boo, 
Out goes you. 
RocHeE McCLeEar, Whitmore Lake. 


Compare Bolton, p. 107, Nos. 630 ef seq., a variant. 
Eeny, Meeny, hipperty Dick, 
Delia, dolia, djm-in-ic; 
Hikelty, pokelty, dimindkelty, 
Tree, ta, too, 
Hugeldy, bugeldy, boo, 
Out goes you. 
Matva GENEROUS, Marine City. 


Compare Bolton, p. 107, No. 632, a variant. 
Eeny, meeny, hippy, Dick, 
Delia, délia, d6mond Nick, 
Oacha, poacha, ddmond oacha, 
Tee, ta, touch. 
CORNELIA KLoosTER, Holland. 


Compare Bolton, p. 108, No. 642, a variant. 


Eeny, meeny, middy, mat, 
Domido, domidat. 
Santa, panta, pilla, roos, 
San, pan, toos. 
Eva EMENDORFER, Bay City. 


Composite of the versions in Bolton, Group JX. 


Eeny, meeny, topsy, teeny, 

Alabama, domineeny, 

Hichy, pichy, diminochy, 

Tee, ta, touch; 

One, two, three, 

Out goes she. 

FLORENCE Morsg, St. Joseph. 
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37 (Version 9). See references for No. 36. 


Eeny, meeny, tipsy bee, 
Alabama dominee, 
Ocha, picha, démo niche, 
Out goes she. 
Betsy Eaton, Pentwater. 


38 (Version 10). See references for No. 36. 
Empty, mempty, tick-a-to-fig, 
Delia, dolia, déminig, 
Omp, pomp, testa, tomp, 
Ola, bola, boo, 
And out goes you. 
MARION KELLy, Onekama. 


39 (Version 11). A composite of the rhymes in Group VI and 
Group IX. 
Intery, mintery, hippity dick, 
Delia, dilia, ddmonick, 
Hicky, picky, djminocky, 
Tee, ta, tush. 
DELIA GARDNER, Bath. 


GROUP X. 


MISCELLANEOUS RHYMES CONTAINING GIBBERISH, 








Bolton’s collection contains forty-seven versions. The present col- 
lection contains six versions. 
40 (Version 1). Compare Newell, p. 199, No. 11. 


Aina, maina, modna, mike; 
Bassalina, bina, strike; 
Hara, wara, frown, back; 
Halico, balico, wee, wo, wy, whack! 
FEROLIN Brooks, Northville. 
41 (Version 2). 
Higgledy, piggledy, 
Osh, cosh, boh. 
One, two, three, 
And out goes she. 
Eva Erwin, Midland. 





42 (Version 3). Compare Bolton, p. 109, Nos. 659 ef seq., a variant, 
obviously of German origin. 
Ibbity, bibbity, zibbity, zab. 
Ibbity, bibbity, knabe. 
CORNELIA KLoosTER, Holland. 











43 (Version 4). A composite. 


44 (Version 5). Compare Bolton, p. 121, No. 856, a variant of 
part of an American college song. 


45 (Version 6). 


Bolton's collection contains one hundred forty-four versions. The 
present collection contains twenty versions. 
46 (Version 1). Compare Bolton, p. 117, No. 798, a variant. 


47 (Version 2). Compare Bolton, p. 116, Nos. 790-791, a variant. 
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Ibbity, bibbity, zibbity, zee, 
Hellity, crackity, bumble-bee. 
RocHE McC tear, Whitmore Lake. 


Shoe lie, shoe lie, shoe lie, shoe. 
Shoe lie sacaraca, sillababi cue; 
When I see my Billy bab-a-lie 
Come Billy, bab a-loo; 
Sholorum! 
CrysTAL WornER, Grand Rapids. 


Spinnery, spannery, musketree, 
Tweedle-um, twaddle-um, out goes he. 
CORNELIA KLoosTER, Holland. 


GROUP XI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bee, bee, bumble bee, 
Stung a man upon his knee, 
Stung a pig upon his snout, 
It is sure that you are out. 
Epna Harpik, Hudson. 


Variant. 
Bee, bee, bumble bee, 
Stung Jacob on the knee. 
Stung Sally on the snout. 
Oh, golly, you are out. 
FLORENCE YOUNG, Alpena. 


Chick, chick, chatter man, 
How much are your geese? 
Chick, chick, chatter man, 
Five cents apiece. 
Chick, chick, chatter man, 
That’s too dear. 
Chick, chick, chatter man, 
You get out of here. 
ALICE HAMMOND, Ypsilanti. 
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Variant. 
Chink, chink, Chinaman, 
How much are your geese? 
Chink, chink, Chinaman, 
Fifty cents apiece. 
Chink, chink, Chinaman, 
That’s too dear. 
Chink, chink, Chinaman, 
You get out of here. 
CorRNELIA KLoosTER, Holland. 


48 (Version 3). 
Did you ever, ever, ever, 
In your life, life, life, 
See a nigger, nigger, nigger, 
Kiss his wife, wife, wife? 
GRACE YOUNG, Perry. 


49. (Version 4). Compare Bolton, p. 111, Nos. 707-709, a variant; 
Newell, p. 203, No. 32, very generally known. 


Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line; 
How she’s polished! 
How she shines! 
Engine, engine, number nine. 
EpitH Cooney, Gaines. 


Variant I. 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line; 
How it sparkles, how it shines! 
Engine, engine, number nine. 
FLORENCE MorsgE, St. Joseph. 


Variant 2. 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line; 
Bright and shining number two, 
All are out but y-o-u. 
Epna Harpik, Hudson. 


Variant 3. 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line, 
See it sparkle, see it shine. 
Engine, engine, number nine 
Q-U-T spells out goes he. 
Lucy LEtTTs, Romeo. 
Variant 4. 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line; 
VOL, 31.—NO. 122.—34. 
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One, two, three, four, 
Five, six, seven, eight, nine. 
O-U-T spells out she goes. 






Matva GENEROUS, Marine City. 


Variant 5. 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on the Central line; 
One goes east, one goes west, 
One flies over the cuckoo’s nest. 


HELEN CHAPELL, Eaton Rapids. 


50 (Version 5). 


Fireman, fireman, number eight, 

Struck his head against a gate; 

The gate flew in, the gate flew out, 

And that’s the way the fire went out. 
Lucy BEAcH, Niles. 


51 (Version 6). 


Compare Bolton, p. 120, No. 844; Newell, p. 215, 


No. 154, a game the last two lines of which are identical. 


I charge my children every one, 
To stay at home when I am gone; 
Especially you, my sister Sue, 

Or I will whip you black and blue. 


VERA STEALY, Charlotte. 


52 (Version 7). Compare Bolton, p. 113, No. 741. 
lines are identical. 


I know something I won’t tell, 

Three little niggers in a peanut-shell; 
One was black, one was blacker, 

One was the color of chawin’ tobacker. 


The first two 


EveELYN Bowen, Howard City. 


53 (Version 8). 


I am going down town 
To smoke my pipe, 
And won't be back till Monday night; 
And if you let any of my children go, 
I’ll whip you black and blue 
With my old rubber shoe. 

IRENE RIKER, Lyons. 


54 (Version 9). 


Little nigger, 
Come to dinner 
Half-past three, 
Fried potatoes, 
Alligators, 

Out goes he. 


ALICE HAMMOND, Ypsilanti. 
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55 (Version 10). Compare Bolton, pp. 23, 112, Nos. 728-729; 
idem, p. 116, Nos. 781 et seg.; Newell, p. 202, No. 25. Bolton suggests 
that the rhyme may refer to the earthenware jars known in India as 
“monkeys.” 

Monkey, monkey, barley beer, 
How many monkeys are there here? 
One, two, three; out goes she. 
[Name of informant missing.] 


56 (Version11). Compare Bolton, p. 112, No. 731; Northall, p. 413. 


My mother, your mother, lives across the street, 
At 514 East Broadway, 

And every night they have a fight, 

And this is what they say: 

Acka, backa, soda cracka, 

Acka backa, boo. 

If your father chews tobacco, 


Out goes you. 
HELEN CHADWICK, Detroit. 


57 (Version 12). For comparison see references in No. 56. 


My mother and your mother 

Were hanging out clothes; 

My mother gave your mother 

A punch in the nose. 

Did it hurt her? 

Y-E-S, that spells yes; and O-U-T, that spells out. 
LILLIAN GusTAFSON, Lake Mine. 


Variant 1. 

My mother and your mother 

Were hanging out clothes; 

My mother gave your mother 

A punch in the nose. 

Was she mad? 

Y-E-S, that spells yes; and O-U-T, that spells out. 
OLIvE BARLOW, St. Joseph. 


Variant 2. 
My mother and your mother 
Were hanging out clothes; 
My mother gave your mother 
A punch in the nose. 
The blood that ran was the color of my new hat. 
What is the color of my new hat? ! 
Lucy Letts, Romeo. 


58 (Version 13). The child who repeats the rhyme assigns some 
number to some child, who thereupon becomes “it.” Compare 
Bolton, p. 116, No. 789. 

1 The child questioned is supposed to say, ‘‘red,’’ and becomes “‘it.’’ 
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My mother made a chocolate cake. 
How many eggs did she take? 
Haze. Jackson, Montague. 


Variant. All the children are counted to the last, who becomes 
“it.” Compare Bolton, p. 20, an adaptation from the German. 


My father bought a brand new house. 
How many nails did he put in it? 


One, two, etc. 
ETHELYN COLE, Saginaw. 


59 (Version 14). Compare Bolton, p. 111, No. 706; Northall, 
p. 348. y 
My mother told me to take this one. 
THELMA THURLBY, Hudson. 


60 (Version 15). Compare Bolton, p. 112, No. 733, a variant. 


Nigger, nigger, never die; 
Teapot nose and china eye; 
Kinky hair and crooked toes, 
That’s the way the nigger goes. 
CHARLES ELtiott, Ypsilanti. 


61 (Version 16). 


Oh, dear me! what a flower I be! 

Three young men came a-courting me. 
One was blind, the other couldn’t see; 
And one fell down and broke his knee. 


Out goes she. 
IRENE Prisk, Hubbell. 


62 (Version 17). Compare Bolton, p. 106, No. 612; idem, p. 111, 
No. 710, last two lines; also p. 25, a variant. 


One, two, three, 
Out goes she 
With a dish-rag on her knee. 
THELMA THURLBY, Hudson. 


63 (Version 18). The child upon whom “you” falls is “it.” 
Compare Bolton, p. 111, No. 713, a variant. 


Red, white and blue; 
Your father is a Jew; 
Your mother is a red-head; 
So are you. 
MARION KELLy, Onekama. 


Variant. 
Red, white and blue; 
Your mother is a Jew; 
Your father is a Dago; 
So are you. 


M. MariE MERTz, St. Charles. 
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64 (Version 19). For comparison see references for No. 63. 
Red and blue; 
Dutch clear through. 
Your father is a Dutchman, 


And so are you. 
HELEN CHAPELL, Eaton Rapids. 


65 (Version 20). 


There was a rat, for want of stairs, 
Went down a rope to say his prayers. 
Jean KinGstTON, Detroit. 


GROUP XII. 
RHYMES USED FOR COUNTING-OUT IN SPECIAL GAMES. 


Bolton’s collection contains nineteen versions. The present collec- 
tion contains none. 


GROUP XIII. 
THE ANGLO-CYMRIC SCORE. 


Bolton’s collection contains six versions. The present collection 
contains none. 


A general survey of the comparisons made above shows that Groups 
III (section 2), IV, VII, XII, XIII, have no representatives in the 
present collection; while Groups I and IX have approximately one- 
third as many versions as are given by Bolton in those groups. 
In general, it may be said that the rhythm, the rhyme, the number 
of words, and the general construction, of the earlier forms, have been 
retained. It is probably not far from the truth to assume that the 
many versions of any group are due to imperfect memory, mishearing, 
phonetic spelling, and “localizations.” As Ellis (“Polynesian Re- 
searches,’ New York, 1888) remarks, ‘‘changes made acoustically 
are more striking to the eye in print than to the ear.’’ Bolton con- 
tends that in the written forms “the vowels count for nothing, and 
the consonants for little.” There is some support of this theory 
furnished by the rhymes of the present collection, in which the spelling 
given by the informants has been retained. There appears to be in 
these rhymes neither appreciable increase nor decrease in alliteration 
and assonance over those qualities in the rhymes given by Bolton. 

Some rhymes relating to conduct and to domestic and rural life 
have been retained; the one about ‘‘Engine number nine” (No. 49) 
is the most popular, over half the informants contributing identical 
versions, perhaps because engines appeal strongly to all children; 
but claims to the greatest popularity rest with the rhymes containing 
gibberish in one form or another, as Groups II, III, VIII, [X, and X, 
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doubtless because gibberish is universally popular with every child 
during some stage of his development. 

The methods of using counting-out rhymes in Michigan are two. 
According to one method, a self-chosen leader arranges in a row or 
circle the children who are to play a game; then, sometimes beginning 
with himself, and always including himself, he proceeds to point at 
each child in turn as he “reels off’’ with astonishing facility the words 
of some counting-out rhyme, any rhyme serving for any game. A 
word is allotted to each of those being counted-out until the rhyme is 
completed. The child upon whom the last word falls is considered 
“out,” and stands aside. The leader repeats the rhyme, beginning 
with the child next in order to the one who is ‘“‘out.”” At the end of 
the repetition another child is ‘‘out,’’ and so on the repetitions con- 
tinue until only one child is left. Upon him falls the lot of being 
“it.” Surely in this method of choice there is a suggestion, if not a 
survival, of the method by which primitive peoples are known to have 
selected one of their number for sacrifice. According to the second 
and more popular method in Michigan, a self-appointed leader repeats 
a counting-out rhyme but once, declaring the child upon whom the 
last word falls “it.” Informants say the second method is more 
popular, because it is shorter and allows the players to participate 
more quickly in the joy of physical activity. 

YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ADIVINANZAS RECOGIDAS EN MExIco. — 


I. 


Ciento cincuenta doncellas 
Nacidas de quince padres 
Ellas a sus padres pan 
Y sus padres a ellas aves. 


-El rosario de quince misterios. 


2. 


Casa de barro, 
Sacristan de palo, 
Gente menuda 
Y el que le ayuda. 
La olia de los frijoles. 


3: 


Una negra larga y fea, 
Que sin comer se mantiene 
Todo tiene, carne no 
Porque su carne soy yo 
De la que su cuerpo tiene. 
La sombra. 


4. 

Mi primera es del amor, 
Mi Gltima es la esperanza, 
Dos veces est4 en la panza, 
Y una est4 en el azador. 
No se halla en el comedor, 
Pero se halla en la cocina, 
Dos est& en mi madrina, 

Y una al fin de la retreta, 
Es principio y fin de Arrieta, 
Y conclusién de mi china. 


La letra a. 


= 


oO 
No soy Dios ni puedo serlo 
Ni la Virgen es mi madre 
Y llegandose mi dia, 
Soy tan Dios como Dios Padre. 


La hostia. 


6. 


Aunque me veas chiquitita 
Con mi color de esclava, 
Me parto brazo partido 
Con la mds hermosa dama. 
Te pico, te retepico, 
Te vuelbo a retepicar 
Y después de haberte picado 
Te pesa el que me vaya. 


La pulga. 


% 

En un cuarto muy oscuro, 
Tengo una céngola, céngola, 
Oyela, atiéndela, escichala. 

La lengua. 


8. 


Soy vestida de pureza 
Y mi cuerpo es de armifio. 
Todo el dia por caval 
Me tiene de la cabeza, 
Sirvo al rey, a la princesa, 
Al canénigo y al perro, 
Sirvo a todo el mundo entero 
Hasta que mi vida cesa. 


La vela. 


Blanca es, 

Papel no es, 

Letras tiene, 

Tinta no es, 
E! peso (Moneda). 


10. 


No soy soldado y peleo, 
No aprendi misica y canto, 
Y tambfen sin ser reloj, 
Algunas horas sefialo. 
EI gallo. 
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II. 


Dentro del mar est4 un queso, 
Dentro del queso una O 
Dentro de la O una T 
Advinelé usté. 


Marquesote. 


12. 


Soy la redondez del mundo, 
Sin mi no puede haber Dios, 
Papas y cardenales, si 
Pero pontifice, no. 


La letra o. 


13. 
Nico, Nico y su mujer, 
Tienen cola, piés y pico 
Y los hijos de Nico Nico, 
No tienen cola, ni piés ni pico. 


Los huevos. 


14. 


Qu’es, qu’es 
Que te coje y no lo ves. 


El suefio. 


15. 
Tito, Tito con su capotito 
Sube al cielo y pega un grito. 


El cohete. 


16. 


Agua pasa por mi casa, 
Cate de mi coraz6én 
Al que me lo adivine 
Se le parte el corazén. 


El ahuacate. 


17. 
En un cuarto muy oscuro, 
Moradores vide entrar 


(Vuelta). 


18. 
Todos en gran apretura 


Y cada uno en su lugar. 
La Granada China. 


19. 
Un enano panturrano, 
Con tres patas y una mano. 
El metate. 


20. 


La usa la joven y anciana, 
Se pone al recién nacido, 
Sirve también de apellido 
Y al caballo lo engalana. 
La mantilla. 
21. 


Mi comadre la pintita 
Sube y baja el calvario, 
Anda y no tiene piés, 
Habla y no tiene boca. 
La carta. 


22. 


Para bailar me ponen la capa, 
Y cuando bailo me quitan la capa, 
Y sin la capa nu puedo bailar. 


El trompo. 


23. 
Fuf a la plaza, 
Traje de ellas, 
Vine a mi casa 
Y lloré con ellas. 
Las cebollas. 


24. 
Méteme el cuchillo 
Y verds que amarillo, 
Méteme el poso, 
Y vers que sabroso. 
El melon. 


25. 
En el puerto de Capul 


Mataron al indio Lines, 
Quiero que me lo adivines. 


Los capulines. 
26. 


En un canasto muy oscuro 
Lleno de mil embarazos, 
La muerte anda de carrera 
Y un hombre la trae en brazos. 

La pistola. 
27. 

Plata no es, 
Oro no es, 
Levanta la cortina 
Y verds lo que és. 

El! platano. 
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28. 


Fuf a la plaza, 
Compré negritos, 
Vine a mi casa 
Y se pusieron coloraditos. 


29. 


Una viejita, 
Con un diente 
Llama toda la gente. 


La campana. 


30. 
ms eatin. Patio barrido, 
Patio regado, 
Sale un negrito muy empinado. 
El pinacate. 
31. 


éQué pesa mas? Un kilo de paja o uno de plomo. — Pesan iguales. 


: 32. 
éQué distancia hay del sol a la tierra? — La misma que de la tierra al sol. 


33- 
¢En qué se parecen las montafias a las mujeres? — En que tienen faldas. 
34- 


éPorqué el padre necesita acercarse al altar para decir la misa? — Porque 
el altar no se puede acercar a él. 


35- 
¢De qué color era el caballo blanco de Napoleén? — Era blanco. 
36. 
¢En qué se parece un piano a un cepillo? — En que ninguno de los dos se 





puede subir a un Arbol. 


37- 


Un tintin, 
Dos tantanes, 
Un colibri 
Y dos alacranes. 


Las antiguas balanzas. 


38. 


Tengo calor y frio, 
Y no frio sin calor, 
Y a veces en mi sefior, 
Se hallan peces sin ser rio. 


EI sarten. 


39- 
Tito pasé por aqui, 
Mate me dié la razén. 
A que no me lo adivinas 
Ni de aqui a la oracién. 


EI jitomate. 


40. 


Oro no es, 

Papel no es, 

Letras tiene, 

Tinta no es. 
El dinero. 


41. 
De Isabel quitando el bel 
Y de Lucas lo postrero, 
Es el nombre de la dama 
Por quien yo suspiro y muero. 
Luisa. 


42. 
¢Quien es aquel que nacié 
Sin que naciese su padre. 
No tuvo madre su madre 
Ni de mujer procedié. 
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Al fin aqueste muriéd 44. 
Y después que hubo expirado Lia ves cual claro es 
Fué en su madre sepultado Adivinamelo lo que es. 
} A la cual virgen hallé. Las Haves. 
| Abel. 45. 
. Estas eran once peras, 
{ 43. Y éstos eran once frailes. 
éCual es el ave que vuela mejor? Cada cual tomo la suya 


Y quedaron diez enteras. 


Era un fraile que se 
llamaba Cada Cual. 


El pensamiento. 


46. 


éQue se necesita para subir a una torre? — Estar abajo. 


47. 
Tintin por los rincones, 
Ta de puntitas 
Y yo de talones. 
La escoba. 
48. 
Una persona le dice a otra: Tu eres mi hijo, pero yo no soy tu padre. — 
Era su madre. 
49. 
¢De qué se necesita Ilenar un c4ntaro para que ‘pese menos? — Llenarlo 
de agujeros. 
50. 
éQue es Io que con solo nombrarlo se rompe? — El silencio. 


51. 
éEn qué se parece un esqueleto a una comida de Viernes Santo? — En 
que no tiene carne. 


52. 
éCuAl es el nombre de hombre que no tiene ninguna de las letras de Carlos? 
— Quintin. 
53- 


éQué se necesita para encender una vela? — Que esté apagada. 


54- 
éQuién esta en el limbo ademas do los nifios que mueren sin bautismo? — 
Las nifias. 
55- 






éEn qué parece el cielo a un huevo? — En que se estrella. 






EpuARDO GUADALUPE NOGUERA. 
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I. 4. 
Arriba chivo, Cajita de China 
Abajo Buey Que se abra y se cierra 
y Alrededor maguey. Y que nunca rechina. 
Zapatos. Los ojos. 
2. 
in | tana soy dama ‘3 
Ph pagan ai ? Cajita cerrada de buen parecer 
Y en el campo labrador. Que ningdn carpintero la puede hacer. 
El agua. La nuez de castilla. 
3: 4 


6. 


Una viejita con un solo diente 
Llama a toda la gente. 


El que la hace la hace cantando, 
El que la compra la compra Ilorando, 
Y el que la usa no la ve. 


La caja de! muerto. La campana. 


7. 
Cuando se siembra el maiz ¢qué es lo primero que sale? — Un puerco para 
coméreela. 
8. 


Cuando se come una cafia équé es lo primero que se pela? — Los dientes. 


9. 10. 
Corri, corrié 

Me senté, Io alcancé 

Vi un 4rbol de cirudas 

Cargadito de manzanas. 

Empecé a tirar de piedras 

Y cayeron avellanas. 


Todos me dicen dia 
Y por amor soy amante. 
Todos me quieren a mi 
Y yo no quiero a nadie. 
El diamante. 
La mentira. 
s%, 


éCual es el ave que no tiene panza? — El Ave Maria. 


12. 


¢Puede un cura decir misa después de haber comido un gallo? — Si, porque 
el gallo es el que come. 


£3. 
éCual es la letra sin la cual no puede haber Dios? —La o. 


14. 
Un hombre se subié a una azotea y se cayé. 
Contra su voluntad. 


éContra que se cay6? — 
15. 
éCual es el lapiz mds peligroso? — L4piz-tola (la pistola). 


16, 


éCual es el pez que usa corbata? — El pez-cuezo (el pescuezo). 
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Adivinanzas tomadas del libro Historia General de las cosas de la Nueva 
Espaita escrita por el R. P. Fray Bernardino Sahagin Tomo II del 
Vigésimo Tercero de la Biblioteca Mexicana en la pédgina nitimero 369 
Capitulo XLII. 


































17. 
éQué cosa y cosa es una jicara azul sembrada de maizes tostados, que se 
llaman momochtl?— Este es el cielo que estA sembrado de estrellas. 


Deca CE nti 


18. 
éQué cosa y cosa, un teponastli de una piedra preciosa y sefiido con 
carne viva? — Es la orejera hecha de piedra preciosa que estA metida en 
la oreja. 
19. 
éQué cosa y cosa, diez piedras que las tiene alguno a cuestas? — Estas 
son las ufias que estan sobre los dedos. 


20. 


éQué cosa y cosa, que se toma en una montafia negra, y se mata en una 
estera blanca? — Es el piojo que se toma en la cabeza, y se mata en la ufia. 


21. 


éQué cosa y cosa una cafia hueca que est4 cantando? — Es el sacabuche 
(Instrumento misico que trajeron los espafioles). 


22. 


éQué cosa y cosa, un negrillo que va escribiendo con vidriado? — Son los 
caracolitos negros que cuando van andando dejan el camino por donde van, 
vidriado con unas babitas que dejan. 


$3. 
éQué cosa y cosa, que en todo el manda encima de nosotros se encorva? 
— Son los penachos del mafz cuando se van secando, y encorvando. 


24. 
éQué cosa y cosa, una vieja mostruosa debajo de tierra que anda comi- 
endo y royendo? — Es el topo. 


25. 
éQué cosa y cosa, una cosita pequefia de plata esta atada con una hebra 


de hilo de color castafio? 
éQué cosa y cosa, espejo que esta en una casa hecha de ramos de pino? — 
Es el ojo que tiene la cejas como ramada de pino. 


26. 


éQué cosa y cosa, un cerro como loma, y que mana por dentro? — Las 
narices. 
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27. 
éQué cosa y cosa, que muele con pedernales, y alli tiene un cuero blanco 
echado, y est4 cercado con carne? — Es la boca que tiene los labios con 
que masca, y la lengua tendida en medio, estA cerrada con carne, son los 


labios. 
28. 


éQué cosa y cosa una vieja que tiene los cabellos bancos de heno, y esta 
cerca de la puerta de la casa? — Es la trox del maiz. 


29. 
éQué cosa y cosa que dice: salta tu que yo saltaré? — Es la mano del 
teponaxtli con que la tienen. 
30. 
éQué'cosa y cosa, piedra blanca y de ella nacen plumas verdes? — Es la 
cebolla. 
31. 
éQué cosa y cosa, que tiene los cabellos canos hasta el cabo y cria plumas 
verdes? — La misma cebolla. : 
32. 
éQué cosa y cosa, que entramos por tres partes y salimos por una? — 
La camisa. 
33- 
éQué cosa y cosa, que le rascan las costillas y est4 dando gritos? — Es el 
hueso que se usa en los areitos por sonajas. 


34. 
éQué cosa y cosa, que entra en la montaiia y lleva la lengua sacada? — 
Es el hacha. 
35- 
éQué cosa y cosa esta arrimado a la azotea el bellaco cabeza de ella? — 
La escalera que se arrima para subir a la azotea. 


36. 


éQué cosa y cosa, van guiando las plumas coloradas y van tras ella los 
cuervos? — Es la chamosquina de las sAbanas. 


37- 


éQué cosa y cosa, que tiene cotaras de piedra y esté levantando a la puerte 
de casa? — Son los postes colaterales de la puerta. 


38. 
éQué cosa y cosa, una piedra almagrada va salando? — Es la pulga. 
39- 


¢Qué cosa y cosa, que va por un valle, y va dando palmadas con las manos 
como la muger que hace pan? — Es la mariposa que va volando. 


PAUL SILICEO PAUER. 
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ADIVINANZAS RECOGIDAS EN GUATEMALA. — 


I 


Caballito de banda a banda 
que ni come, ni bebe, ni anda. 


Acera Sol. 


2. 


Agua pasa por mi casa, 
cate de mi corazén. 


Aguacate. 


- 

En un monte campechano 
est4 un padre franciscano; 
tiene dientes y no come, 
tiene barbas y no es hombre. 


4. 
Verde como el zacate, 
negra como el carbén, 
blanca como la leche. 


Anona. 


oO 
Un 4rbol con doce ramas, 
cada rama con su nido, 
cada nido con sus pAjaros, 
cada pAjaro con su nombre. 


6. 


Chiquito como un gallo 
y aguanta mds que un caballo. 


Bacinica. 


7: 


Largo y peludo, 
sabroso para tu culo. 


Caballo. 


8. 


Regdlame un poco 
de verde verdino 
para este pobre 
que llevo entre las canillas. 


9. 
De una pejia soy nacida, 
y es tan contraria mi suerte, 
que el fuego me da la vida 
y el agua me da la muerte. 


Ajo. 


Afio. 


Id. 


Cal. 





10. 


Verde en el monte, 
negro en la plaza, 
colorado en la casa. 


Carbén. 
II. 
Carreta sera tu abuela. 
Carretela. 
12. 
Blanca como la leche, 
negra como la hez, 
habla y no tiene boca, 
anda y no tiene pies. 
Carta. 
13. 
Cebo en una olla. 
Cebolla. 
14. 
Choco, pero no del ojo, 
late, pero no muerde. 
Chocolate. 


15. 
Colorado esta colgado, 
Bisbiringo lo est4 viendo, 
si Colorado se cayera, 
Bisbiringo se lo comiera. 
Chorizo y el gato. 


16. 


Tiruliro est4 colgado, 
Pititillo est4 sentado, 
Si Tiruliro se cayera, 
Pititillo lo cogiera. 


Id. 
17. 
Tibi, tibiri, 
Tibf, tibir4, 
S4bana pintada, 
éQué cosa sera? 
Cielo. 
18, 


Cielo arriba, 
cielo abajo, 
y el mar en medio. 
Coco. 
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19. 
Un negrito subié al cielo, 
pegd un grito y bajé al suelo. 


Cohete. 
20. 
Un viejito sube al cielo, 
pega un grito y baja al suelo. 
Id. 


21. 
Anima del pelo liso, 
retrato del monumento, 
¢Por qué le sacas la lengua 
al divino Sacramento? 
La comunién. 


22. 
V4monos pronto a la cama, 
a hacer lo que hacemos siempre, 
a juntar pelo con pelo, 
dejando lo vivo adentro. 
A dormir, 


23. 
En un callej6n oscuro 
meten y sacan a don Juan desnudo. 


Espada. 
24. 


Una sefiora muy asefiorada, 
llena de remiendos y sin una pun- 


tada. 
Gallina. 


25. 
Una sefiora muy asefiorada, 
con muchos remiendos 


y ninguna puntada. 
Id. 


26. 
Se sent6 peludo sobre rapado 
y juré peludo no levantarse, 
hasta que rapado estuviera peludo. 
Gallina sobre los huevos. 


27. 
Una vieja tonta y loca 
con las tripas en la boca. 
Guitarra. 


545 


28. 
Cajita de pon-pon, 
que no tiene tapa ni tapé6n. 
Huevo. 


29. 

Mis padres fueron cantores, 
mis hermanos no lo son; 
traigo la capilla blanca 


y amarillo el corazé6n. 
Id. 


30. 
Cajuelita de pon-pon, 
que no tiene tapa ni tapén. 
Id. 


ai. 
Van cien damas 
en un camino, 
que no levantan polvo, 
ni remolino. 
Hormigas. 


32. 
Un negrito camandulero, 
capita de hueso 


y sombrero de cuero. 
Jute. 


33- 
En la punta de aquel cerro, 
est4 una vaca barrosa, 
no hay vaquero que la corra, 


ni lacero que la alcance. 
Luna. 


34. 
Entré a un templo sagrado 
y vide el mundo al revés: 
el penitente en la silla 
y el confesor en los pies. 
E! lavatorio, ceremonia religiosa. 


35- 
Entré a un tribunal y vi 
las cosas todas al revés: 
el penitente en la silla 


y el confesor a los pies. 
Id. 


® Jute, crustaceo. 
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36. 


Ya vas, ya regresas, 
y nunca te quitas. 


Llave. 


37- 
Sobre el mar hay un queso, 
sobre el queso una t. 
Adivinemelo usté. 


Marquesote. 


38. 
Pino, lino, flores, 
y alrededor amores. 
Mesa de comedor. 


39- 
Adivina, adivinico, 
cuantos pelos tiene un mico. 
Mil y pico. 


40. 
éCual cosa sera, sefiores, 
que tupe el entendimiento, 
que la carne est4 por fuera 
y el pellejo est4 por dentro? 


Molleja. 


4I. 
Verde mi nacimiento, 
colorado mi vivir, 
negro me amortajaron 
antes que fuera a morir. 


Mora. 


42. 


Cartas van, 
cartas vienen, 
y en el aire 
se detienen. 


Nubes. 


43. 
Tinto y lulo, 
con siete pelitos en el culo. 
Nance. 


44. 

Soy la redondez del mundo, 
sin mf no puede haber Dios, 
Papas y Cardenales sf, 
pero Pontifices né. 


La letra o. 
45. 
Cajita de china-china, 
que se abre, se cierra 
y no rechina. 
Ojo. 


46. 
Cajuelita de china 


que se cierra y no rechina. 
Id. 


47. 


éQuiénes fueron los que primero 
vieron el mar? 


Los ojos. 


48. 


Te trinco en el suelo 
y sin ninguna duda, 
te meto una cuarta de carne cruda. 


Pantufla, o zapato. 


49. 
Pan para blanca, 
semilla negra, 
cinco toritos 
y una ternera. 


Papel, tinta, dedos y pluma. 


50. 


El! que lo tiene lo carga 
y el que no, carga un petate. 
Paraguas. 


5I. 
Una viejita muy arrugadita 


y en el culo una tranquita. 


Pasa. 


“ Nance, pequefia fruta tropical. 
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52. 
Escopeta que no mata perdiz, 


que apunta en el suelo 
y va a dar en la nariz. 


Pedo. 
53: 
Entre dos piedras feroces 
sale un negrito dando voces. 
Td. 


54: 
Un sefior subié a un cerro 
y bajé con ganado. 
Peine con piojos. 


55: 


Adivina, adivinante, 
qué trae el ave por delante. 
' Pico. 


56. 


La nana tendida, 
el tata paseando, 
los hijos bailando. 


La piedra de moler y el maiz. 


57: 
Le quitan, le quitan, 
entre mas le quitan, mas hay. 
Pila. 


58. 
Arbol que me das sombra, 
a Dios le sirves de alfombra 
y de luz al miserable. 
Pino. 


59- 
Botén sobre botén, 
botén de filigrana, 
que no lo adivinaréis 
ni hoy ni mafiana. 
Pifia. 


60. 
Oro no es, 
plata no es, 
levanta la cortina 
y lo verés. 
Platano. 
61. 


éCual es un San Antofiito 
que ni come ni bebe 
y siempre esté gordito? 


Id. 


62. 


Capa sobre capa, 
a que no me lo adivinas 
ni de aqui de Totonicapa. 


Repollo. 


63. 


Negra es ella al parecer, 
cuerpo tiene, carne no, 
porque la carne soy yo 
de quien ella se mantiene. 


Sombra. 


64. 
Cien monjitas en un convento 
que todas se orinan a un tiempo. 
Tejas. 


65. 


Hay cien nifias 
en un convento, 
todas se orinan 
al mismo tiempo. 


Id. 


66. 


Cuarenta cabailos en un corral, 
todos juntos chorrean por igual. 


Id. 


67. 
Tercio, pero no de lefia, 
pelo, pero no de gato. 
Terciopelo. 


‘) En las fiestas religiosas y profanas es costumbre regar hojas de pino sabre el suelo. 
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68. 


Una sefiora muy asefiorada, 
con el pico por delante 
y los ojos por detras. 


Tijeras. 
69. 
Dos pajaritos que caminan en 
compas 
con el pico por delante, 
y los ojos por detr4s. 
Id. 


70. 
éCual es la cosa que, cortandole 
los extremos se vuelve mAs larga? 
Zanja. 


Adivinanzas especiales. 


ot, 
Tres cazadores cazando 
y tres palomas volando, 
cada cual cogié la suya 
y dos se fueron volando. 
Cadacual era el nombre de 
uno de los cazadores. 


72. 


Doce peras en un plato, 
doce frailes a cogerlas, 
Cada cual cogié la suya 
y quedaron once peras. 
Id. 


73- 
Un cazador fué al campo, 
siete palomas mat6, 
muertas las llevé a su casa 
y vivas se las comié. 
Vivas se llamaba su criado. 


74- 
Doroteo se fué al campo 
y caz6 un su animalito 
y comié carne nacida y sin nacer. 
Maté una venada pre- 
fiada de un venadito. 
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75: 
Todos hacemos nuestra familia por 
el lugar correspondiente 
que Dios ha dado; pero hay uno que 
la hace con la pata. 


El pato. 


76. 
De Antaijio soy hija, 
De Antajfio soy madre, 
Crié hijo ajeno, 
marido de mi madre. 
Habia amamantado a su 
padre en la prisién. 


77: 
Coman pan y beban vino 
del bautizo de este niifio; 
es mi hijo, es mi nieto 
y hijo de mi marido. 
Se habia casado con su hijo. 


78. 
Pensando me estoy, pensando, 
de pensar me vuelvo loca, 
con la suegra de la mujer de mi her- 
mano 
équé parentesco me toca? 
Era su madre. 


79. 


éQué es lo primero que hace el buey 
al salir el sol? — Sombra. 


80. 


¢Por qué el buey busca la sombra? 
— Porque la sombra no busca al 
buey. 


8I. 


éEn qué se parece el cielo a un 
huevo? — En que se estrella. 


82. 


¢En qué se parece un elefante a 
una hormiga? — En nada. 
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83. 84. 
El carpintero y su hermano, Estaba un pato, 
el herrero y su mujer sobre su cola un gato, 
se comieron nueve huevos se zambullé el pato 
y les tocaron a tres. y no se mojé el gato. 
El herrero era el hermano El gato estaba sobre 
del carpintero. su propia cola. 


ApriAN RECINOS. 


GUATEMALA CITY. 


” 


LEYENDA y CANCION RECOGIDAS EN México, D.F. “La Coyota 
Leyenda de espantos en el Pedregal de San Angel, D.F.— Desde que nacf 
he vivido en el Pedregal, lo ando lo mesmo de dia que de noche. Nunca he 
tenido miedo, sefior amo, mas qui’una vez sefior amito, que por mi 
mal’suerte mi’encontré en el camino p’al rancho con la coyota borracha. 
jAy, mi sefior! Qué susto. Chillaba y nu mAs corrfa dando giieltas y 
giieltas, hasta que mi madrecita que via que no llegaba vino a buscarme y 
luego que columbré a la “‘coyota” le grit6: — Aqui’sta tu pulque y tu medio 
pa’que t’emborraches; y le puso en el suelo un jarro con pulque y medio y 
a luego dijo: — Ave Marfa Purisima y la coyota pegé un brincote y un 
chillido y se hizo muy chiquita y ya nos juimos p’al rancho. 

Pos mi madrecita me conté qu’en el rancho de don Juanito habia un 
sefior qu’era gachupin y tenfa su mujer y hay tiene usted sefior amo qu’en 
las noches se salfa dofia Gertrudis al Pedregal y andaba metiendose con don 
Guadalupe, qu’era sacristan de la Iglesia, hasta que s’infermé de parto y 
lo supo su sefior esposo y pa’que los del rancho no lo supieran, se la llevé a 
una cueva que hay por medio del Pedregal, pa’que allf saliera del cuidado. 
jAy, sefior amo! El merito dfa que nacfa la criatura vinieron los cabreros a 
decir que en la cueva se ofan unos alaridos muy feos y que salfan como de- 
monios colorados gritando. Mi madrecita a luego que llegé el amo, se lo 
dijo y fueron con él a ver lo que pasaba; mi madrecita cuando lo contaba 
templaba de miedo; cuando Ilegaron el amo, mi madrecita y unos peones, 
van viendo una coyota que chillaba y se hacfa chiquita y grandota, luego 
que la vieron dié un chillido muy grande y se desaparecié; entonces entraron 
a la cueva y sefior amo, encontraron a la criaturita ahorcada, toda Ilena de 
sangre, pos dofia Gertrudis de seguro maté a su hijo y pa’que no lo supieran 
los del rancho y en castigo se volvi6é coyota. Eso fué lo que dijo el amo y 
por eso anda penando y a todos los que andan en la noche por el Pedregal, 
se les aparece chillando y no mas lo deja pasar dAndole un jarro con pulque 
y medio para que se emborrache y deje de penar. jPobrecita, chilla tan 
feo que hasta tiemblan los huesos! 


Cancion. 
De los diez que yo tenia, De los nueve que tenfa, 
De los diez que me quedaban, De los nueve que quedaban, 
Solo uno no se mueve, Uno se comié un biscocho, 


Ahora sélo quedan nueve, nueve, Ahora sdlo quedan ocho, ocho, ocho, 
nueve, nueve. ocho. 
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De lo ocho que tenfa, De los cuatro que tenfa, 
De los ocho que quedaban, De los cuatro que quedaban, 
Uno se quité el copete, Uno se llevé Andrés, 
Ahora sélo quedan siete, siete, siete, Ahora sélo quedan tres, tres, tres, 
siete. tres. 
De los siete que tenia, De los tres que yo tenfa, 
De los siete que quedaban, De los tres que me quedaban, 
Uno se llevé Moises, uno se murié de tos, 
Ahora sélo quedan seis, seis, seis, Ahora sélo quedan dos, dos, dos, dos. 
seis. 
De los dos que yo tenfa, 
De los seis que yo tenfa, de los dos que me quedaban, 
De los seis que me quedeban, Uno se llevé don Bruno, 
Uno se murié de un brinco, Ahora sélo queda uno, uno, uno, uno. 
Ahora sé6lo quedan cinco, cinco, 
cinco, cinco. De ese uno que tenfa, 
De ese uno que quedaba, 
De los cinco que tenfa, Yo le di una patada, 
De los cinco que quedaban, Ahora ya no queda nada, nada, nada, 
Uno se fué al teatro, nada. 


Ahora sélo quedan cuatro, cuatro, 
cuatro, cuatro. 
GABRIEL GAMIO. 
Mexico, D.F. 


Att-Souts Day at ZuNI, ACOMA, AND LaGuna. — In the number of this 
Journal for October-December, 1917, pp. 495-496, we read a few inter- 
esting notes under the same heading as the present. I beg to make here a 
few additional suggestions and some corrections to the notes of Mrs. Parsons. 

As I have already pointed out in my notes to the article on ‘“‘ New- Mexican 
Spanish Folk-Lore’’ by Miss Freire-Marreco (JAFL 29 : 539, note 2), few, 
if any, of the New-Mexican or Arizona Indians, are real Catholics. Even 
where the church exists and the Catholic curate is present, as is the case in 
pueblos like San Juan and Isleta, I have reasons for believing that the Catho- 
licity of the Indians is not genuine. In spite of this, however, it is too much 
to assume that the religion of the Spaniards has not left its influence among 
them; and, in fact, many of their old ceremonials and festivals seem to 
have been more definitely established through the introduction of the new 
Catholic doctrines and ceremonies. 

The All-Souls-Day festival of Zufii, Acoma, and Laguna, is certainly a 
continuation of the Catholic festival. The Zufi festival, which comes late 
in October, comes sufficiently close to the date of the church calendar to 
prove this. Furthermore, the whole ceremonial seems to be a direct con- 
tinuation of the Catholic church feast, the assertions of the Zufi Indians 
notwithstanding. 

The leaving of food for the dead is not alone an Indian custom. Eth- 
nologists and folk-lorists are familiar with this institution, which is found 
among many peoples, even in modern times. 

The words which accompany the ceremony of the making of the sign of 
the cross are all Spanish. They are all perfectly clear. This shows how 
Catholic and how Spanish the ceremony still remains. There is no such 
thing as a Mexican prayer, polasenya (Zufii) or porasinia (Laguna). These 
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Indian vocables are regular phonetic developments of the first three words 
of the Catholic ceremony in question: Por la sefial. In New-Mexican Span- 
ish, and also in Andalusian Spanish, the current familiar pronunciation of 
these three words is po la sefial or po la seid. This is exactly the Zuifii pola- 
senyé. Mrs. Parsons does not write it with a final accented, but I presume 
that is the correct accentuation. The Laguna form, porasinid, is also a 
perfectly normal Spanish dialectal development. The assimilation here 
has favored the r and eliminated the /; and we have the dialectal form sifal, 
current in all Spanish dialects, for the regular form sefial, just as we have 
sifior for sefior. Again the accentuation must be porasinid. 

In the note on p. 496 Mrs. Parsons gives the Indian words, and also the 
Spanish formula, but fails to tell us that each and every word which the 
Indian mumbles is a direct continuation of its Spanish source; and two 
words of the Spanish formula are omitted, although the Indian formula 
repeats them also. I give below the Indian words as given by Mrs. Par- 
sons, and I add under each one the Spanish equivalents from which the 
Indian words are certainly derived. 


Polasenya ela santa kulusi lenuishta imimiku liplansiniola 
Por la sefial de la santa cruz de nuestros enemigos  libranos sefior 
ios. imimipali eleleho eleshpintu  santu amikiasusi. 
Dios. En nombre el padre del hijo yelespiritu santo Amén Jesis. 
En el nombre del padre y del espiritu 


Mrs. Parsons finds it difficult to explain the Indian words Tsalemo (Acoma 
and Zui), Saremo (Laguna), which the Indian children repeat from house 
to house as they go forth begging for food on All-Souls Day. This also is 
a purely Spanish custom, as I have already explained in my note to Miss 
Marreco’s article above mentioned, pp. 538-539, and in my ‘“‘ Romancero 
Nuevomejicano” (Revue Hispanique, April, 1915, No. 137). The complete 
version of the New-Mexican Spanish invocation is, — 


Oremos, oremos, 
angelitos semos, 
del cielo venemos. 
Si no nos dan 
puertas y ventanas 
quebraremos. 


The Zufii and Acoma form Tsalemo, and the Laguna form Salemo, are 
Indian developments of the first word of the invocation. Curiously enough, 
these Pueblo Indians have preserved only the first word of the Catholic 
invocation, evidently taught to them by the old padres. In the current 
familiar Spanish pronunciation the first two words of the invocation are 
thus divided into syllables: — 


Oremo, soremo. 


The initial verse is frequently repeated before passing to the second; and 


hence, — 
Oremo, soremo, 


soremo, soremo. 
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Soremo is the Spanish word that is now pronounced Tsalemo and Saremo by 
the Zufii, Acoma, and Laguna Indians. 




































AURELIO M. Espinosa. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA. 


FoLK-TALEs FROM Mexico. El Lagarto. — Habia una vez un lagarto que 
se estaba muriendo porque estaba en un charco de lodo que casi no tenfa 
agua. Asf estaba cuando un dia pasé un lefiador por ahi y cuando lo vié 
el lagarto le dijo: — Oye buen hombre hazme la caridad de sacarme de este 
charco y llevarme al rio. Ya ves que est4 cerca, y que me estoy muriendo. 
El hombre se compadecié de él y jalando y arrastrando se lo llevé y lo eché 
al rio. El lagarto se heché de cabeza se zambullé y se revolcé en el agua y 
después que estuvo muy contento volvié a la orilla a donde estaba el hombre 
y le dijo: — Oye ahora te voy acomer. Hombre le contesté épero, porqué? 
no ves que te he trafido del charco de donde te estabas muriendo y ahora ya 
estés bueno. Noseasmalo. Y el cocodrilo le dijo: — No, yote como. ¢No 
sabes que un bien con un mal se paga? Pero hombre no seas malo, no me 
comas. Mira vamos a hacer una cosa, a los animales que pasen les pre- 
guntamos que opinan ellos y si dicen que si entonces me dejaré comer. 

Entonces pas6é un caballo ya muy viejo que venfa arrastrando las patas 
y muy flaco y el hombre le dijo: — Mira acabo de sacar a este lagarto del 
charco y lo traje al rio y ahora me quiere comer. ¢Tt dices que est esto 
bueno? Y el caballo que estaba muy flaco y muy viejo le dijo: Si porque 
un bien con un mal se paga yo le servi durante muchos afios a mi amo y ya 
que estuve viejo y flaco me mand6é fuera de su casa porque ya no podia 
trabajarle. Ya ves que un bien con un mal se paga y tiene raz6n el lagarto. 
Entonces el lagarto le dijo: — Yo te como ya ves lo que dice el caballo; 
pero el hombre le rogé que lo esperaran a otro animal y el lagarto acepté. 
A poco rato pasé un buey también muy viejo y muy flaco con unos cuernos 
muy largos y le dijo: — Oye, acabo de sacar a este lagarto de un charco y lo 
traje al rfo y por pago me quiere comer. ¢T& que dices? — Que hace bien, 
porque un:bien con un mal se paga. Yo mientras estuve gordito y fuerte 
me trabajaron y me dieron de comer. Ahora que estoy flaco y viejo me han 
hechado y me estoy muriendo de hambre. Y el lagarto le dijo: — Ya ves 
ahora si te como sin remedio. Pero el hombre le volvié a suplicar y le dijo 
que a la tercera era la vencida. En eso vieron venir una zorra que iba a 
tomar agua. Y el hombre le dijo: — Mira, buena zorra, pasaba yo por un 
charco de lodo cuando este lagarto que se estaba muriendo me dijo que lo 
salvara trayéndolo al rio y compadecido de él le dije que si me lo traje 
arrastrando y ahora que esta bueno me quiere comer porque dice que un bien 
con un malse paga. Y el lagarto le dijosi el caballo y el buey dicen que tengo 
razén y ahora me lo como. éQue opinas? y el zotro dijo yo necesito para 
poder dar mi opinién que vea como sucedieron las cosas. Y se las volvieron 
a explicar; pero la zorra les dijo no necesito ver personalmente tal como 
pasé. Y entonces el hombre cogié de nuevo al lagarto y se lo llevé al charco. 
Como no habia agua luego que estuvo el lagarto ahi se comenzaba a morir 
y entonces le dijo la zorra al hombre. — Ahora que él est4 de nuevo aqui, 
buen tonto serds si te dejas comer. Y el lagarto por ms que suplicé se 
quedé ahi y el hombre se fué. 

El Chivo.— Una vez un chivo fué a tomar agua a un rio y cuando se 
agaché vié su cara con sus barbas y le parecié6 muy bonita y dijo: — Yo soy 
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muy bonito tengo unas barbas muy largas y me deben nombrar a mf rey de 
los animales, porque soy muy respetable. Y se fué y reunié a los animales 
y les dijo:—Ya ven que tengo yo mis barbas y mi cara es imponente a mf 
me deben nombrar rey de Uds. en lugar del leén, porque yo soy mejor que 
él y mas bonito. Y los animales le dijeron que si pero algunos fueron a ver al 
leén y le contaron que el chivo hablaba mal de él, diciéndo, que él no deberia 
ser rey, porque el tenfa una cara muy imponente y el leén no. Entonces 
el le6n fué a ver al chivo y le dijo que que andaba diciendo de él. Pero 
entonces el chivo le dié miedo la figura del leén se le apeé por las orejas y 
le dijo: — No hermanito yo no he dicho nada, ya sabes te quiero; pero es que 
todos los cabrones somos habladores. 

PAuL SILICEO PAUER. 


Mexico, D.F. 


LEGENDS OF CHAPPAQUIDDICK. — The island of Chappaquiddick, lying 
to the east of Edgartown, on Martha’s Vineyard, is one of the least access- 
ible spots on the New England coast. It is reached from Edgartown by 
ferry (a row-boat); and the ferry-bell on Chappaquiddick point has been 
for many years the delight of summer-visitor artists, while the non-artistic 
have also experienced a certain esthetic thrill as they tugged at its frayed 
rope and murmured, “‘Frightfully quaint!’’ The excellent bathing-beach, 
a little to the east of the point, is also well known to all summer visitors. 
Some of them have even gone so far as to climb the little look-out tower on 
the hill above the beach, and to gaze out over the miles of wind-swept 
dunes that lie between Cape Poge Light and Washqua Bluff. But that is 
all. Save for such a fleeting survey, the island is ferra incognita. 

We may imagine the summer visitor's effusive raptures if he could know 
that Chappaquiddick has its local legends of the supernatural; that many 
a spot along the windy shore, many a lonely island thicket of hazel or rag- 
ged clump of scrub-oak, is haunted. Such is indeed the case, but the sum- 
mer visitor will never know it. These stories belong to the category of 
things too precious to be exhibited to the casual stranger: — 


‘*"twere profanation 
To tell the laity our love.” 


But in the island farm-house at dead of winter, before the open fire, — that 
is another matter. On such an occasion tongues are unsealed, and one 
may hear of the Phantom Ship, of the treasure buried beneath the Blue 
Rock, and even, if his host be uncommonly communicative, of the Haunted 
Hollow and of the Little Man. These last two stories are of quite superior 
quality, and seem worth setting down here. 


In the Haunted Hollow, over a century ago, stood a house where a some- 
what mysterious woman lived alone with her three children. She does not 
appear to have been precisely an estimable character, but de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum. At all events, she was in the habit of locking the children in 
the house at night and going down to the point, and across the ferry to Ed- 
gartown. She did this once too often. The children, it is supposed, some- 
how set the house on fire, and, being unable to get out, were burned to death. 
Of their mother’s emotions and of her subsequent history, nothing is told. 
But — and here is the strange part of the story — every spring, along in 
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May and June, just about dusk, the voices of the three children may be 
heard crying down in the Haunted Hollow. Superstition! Nonsense! 
No doubt, but let him scoff who, knowing the legend, has sauntered by the 
Haunted Hollow of a May evening and felt no quickening pulse. 





The Little Man is something more than a voice. He can be seen: and 
some time, when you are walking alone across the Chappaquiddick moors, 
you may encounter him. He is very small and very strange-looking. 
Those who have seen him are unable to say more of his physical appearance: 
But you may know him by his manner. He never speaks: he approaches 
you, looks at you oddly, and then points off across the sea. You will 
naturally look in the direction in which he points, — people always do, — 
and when you look back, he will be gone. Vanished, absolutely! No 
trace of him anywhere. The story is told of a certain Edgartown man, a 
lover of practical jokes, that he once asked a Chappaquiddick farmer, 
“Who was that little man that I saw down in your field?’’ — “I don’t 
know. Why?” was the rather indifferent answer. “Well, I just won- 
dered. He was sort of queer-looking. I thought I knew everybody in 
town, but I never saw him before.’’ — ‘‘What did he say to you?” asked 
the farmer, showing a little more interest. ‘‘Why, that was the queer 
part of it. He didn’t say a word; he just pointed. Of course, I looked to 
see what he was pointing at, and then’”’ — “‘ Yes, yes, what then?’’ — “Why, 
he was gone. J don’t know what became of him. He must have gone off 
pretty quick.’’— ‘There now!’’ cried the farmer, excitedly. ‘‘ You've 
seen it! Now maybe folks won’t say there’s no such thing! I’ve seen it, 
and my father saw it, and now you’ve seen it!”’ 


I myself have never heard the strange cries in the Haunted Hollow; I 
have never seen the ‘‘little man;’’ but I have heard the noise of frogs on a 
still night in spring, and I have heard the mournful cry of the owl. At 
night, in the Haunted Hollow, such sounds might well prove disturbing. 

As for the “little man,’’ I have a notion as to the particular family of 
elves to which he belongs. An old Scottish ballad (No. 38 in the Child 
collection) begins thus: — 


‘‘As I was walking all alone, 
Between a water and a wa, 
And there I spy’d a wee wee man, 
And he was the least that ere I saw.” 


The narrator has some conversation with the wee wee man, and follows him 
to a fairy palace which has a roof of beaten gold. But, note the denoue- 
ment! 
“‘When we came to the stair-foot, 
Ladies were dancing, jimp and sma, 
But in the twinkling of an eye, 
My wee wee man was clean awa.” 


Can it be that this Scottish spirit is now acclimated in the lonely fields of 
Chappaquiddick? It may be so, for time and space mean little to these 
unsubstantial beings. And I confess to a kind of hope that some day (as 
I am not a summer visitor) I may stumble upon that gold-roofed fairy pal- 
ace — on Chappaquiddick. 

BEN C. CLouGH. 
READVILLE, Mass. 
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An OLp-WorLp TAL®= FROM MINNESOTA. — The following tale has been 
communicated to me by Professor C. N. Gould, who heard it in southern 
Minnesota about 1885 from Julian Christensen, a Dane from the island of 
Laaland. The latter learned it from an Irishman when he was working on 
one of the wheat-farms of North Dakota. The story is as follows: — 


Once there was an old Irish tramp. He came to a farmer’s and asked for 
some dinner. The farmer told him to come in and sit down to dinner. 
There were a German and a Frenchman there too. The farmer said: 
“Well, you are the last man to come, you shall cut and serve the chicken.” 
The Irishman agreed, and they brought him a whole chicken. He cut off 
the head and gave it to the farmer, and said, ‘‘ You are the head man here, 
you shall have the head.”’ He cut off the neck and gave it to the farmer's 
wife, and said, ‘‘ You are next to the head, so you shall have the neck.”” He 
cut off the wings and gave one to each of the two daughters of the farmer, 
and said, “‘ You will soon fly away from the home nest, and you shall each 
have a wing.”” He said to the Frenchman and the German, ‘‘ You two poor 
fellows have a long way to go to get home,” and gave each of them a foot. 
Then he said, “‘I am just a poor old Irish tramp, I'll eat what is left.” 


This tale had a long history behind it when it was related in Minnesota. 
The earliest versions which have been noted are Oriental: it is found in the 
“Midrash Echa Rabati” of the seventh century, and is told in Arabia in 
the next century of the court-fool of Haroun al-Rashid. Its next appear- 
ances are in the Icelandic ‘‘ Magussaga,” a translation and adaptation of 
the “Quatre Fils d’Aymon”’ of about 1300; and a little later in the ‘‘Scala 
celi,” a collection of exempla written down bya Frenchman. Hans Sachs, 
who tells the story twice, found it in Pauli’s ‘‘Schimpf und Ernst,”’ a six- 
teenth-century thesaurus of anecdotes; and from this time on it appears 
more or less regularly in the jest-books. During the nineteenth century it 
has been collected in dozens of oral variants. 

Several scholars have brought together the references to the story or 
have written about it. Reinhold Kéhler found it in combination with a 
riddling tale about a murdered lover.’ Wiinsche has studied it rather 
hastily with special reference to Sachs’s ‘‘ Meistergesang”’ of 1541.2 The 
story is of course a proof of the hero’s cleverness. According to the ‘ Midrash 
Echa Rabati,” for example, a son who arrives in the city after his father’s 
death shows himself to be a legitimate descendant of his clever father by 
his success in this and similar tests, and so wins a share in the estate. The 
story finds, therefore, an appropriate place among the episodes belonging to 
the cycle of ‘‘Die kluge Bauerntochter” (Grimm, ‘ Kinder- und Hausmar- 
chen,”’ No. 94). This cycle is discussed by Bolte and Polivka in the “ An- 


1 Kleinere Schriften (Weimar, 1898), 1 : 350 ff.; cf. pp. 499-502 (on the version in 
Camerloher and Prelog, Nasreddins Schwinke) and the addenda, p. 582. 

2 ‘Zwei Dichtungen von Hans Sachs nach ihren Quellen”’ (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Literaturgeschichte, 11 (1897) : 36-48. He gives a translation of the passage from the 
Midrash Echa Rabati; a digest of the Arabic story; and reprints the tale as it is found in 
the Scala celi, Widebram’s Delitiae poetarum Germanorum, and Harsdérffer’s Nathan 
und Jotham. Sachs versified the story again in 1558, but this version was not known 
to Wiinsche. 
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merkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmiarchen,” and there! a practically 
complete list of variants of the “Teilung des Huhns,” as they call the story 
of the carving of the chicken, may be found. 
ARCHER TAYLOR. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


KENTUCKY BRANCH. — The annual meeting of the Kentucky branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society was held in Louisville on April 25, during 
the sessions of the Kentucky Educational Association. About a hundred 
and twenty-five people were present, many of whom were not members of 
the Society, as the meeting was open to the public. The following pro- 
gramme was given: “A Group of Mountain Ballads,” Miss Josephine 
McGill; ‘‘Plant-Lore in Kentcuky,” Professor Frank L. Rainey; “Local 
Folk-Songs,” Dr. E. C. Perrow. Each of these papers was followed by 
general discussion. The newly-elected officers are as follows: President, 
D. L. Thomas; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Fannie C. Duncan and Miss Joseph- 
ine McGill; Secretary, Miss Myra Sanders; Treasurer, John F. Smith. 


1 2 (Berlin, 1915) : 360-362 and 360 (note 1). The reference (360, note 1) to Staufe 
should read ‘‘Zs. d. V. f. Vk., 9 (1809) : 87" (not 8:87). The story is also cited in 
Revue des traditions populaires, 14 (1899) : 60, by Stiefel (Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, 95 [1886] : 91, No. 165), and by Wesselski (Der Hodscha Nasreddin, 
2 [1911] : 202, No. 399). See, further, Sumtsov, “‘ Razyskanija v oblasti anekdoticheskoi 
literatury; anekdoty o gluptsakh"’ (Sbornik Kharkovskago istoriko-philologicheskago 
Obshchestva, 11 [Kharkov, 1899] : 153 ff.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Et FOLKLORE DE Oaxaca. Recogido por Paut RApDIN y publicado por 
AurELIo M. Espinosa. Publicado por la Escuela Internacional de Arque- 
ologia y Etnologia Americanas, con la cooperacién de The Hispanic Society 
of America. New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1917. iv + 294 p. 

Con el titulo que precede a estas lineas, ha publicado el sefior Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, infatigable y erudito investigador del folklore hispanoameri- 
cano, un nuevo libro en los Anales de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueo- 
logia y Etnologia Americanas. Consiste dicha obra en una bien nutrida 
y metédica recopilacién de cuentos que el Dr. Franz Boas y el sefior Espi- 
nosa, juntamente, entresacaron de una coleccién mucho mds abundante, que 
fue recogida por el afio de 1912 en Oajaca (importante estado del sur de 
México, sobre el litoral del Pacifico), bajo la direccién del Dr. Paul Radin, 
alumno entonces de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueologia y Etnologfa 
Mexicanas. 

Puede decirse que el estudio del folklorismo en México apenas va ini- 
ciandose. Los mexicanos eruditos en la arqueologia nacional han dirigido, 
por lo general, su investigacién a otras regiones del vastisimo campo de 
nuestras antigiiedades, sin recoger siquiera de paso, como facilmente pudie- 
ran haberlo hecho, esa obra anénima de las generaciones que se conserva 
y perpettia dispersa en tradiciones y cantos populares. Los poetas y lite- 
ratos, por su parte, cuando han inquirido asuntos de boca del pueblo, se 
han preocupado mas de utilizarlos, como es natural, para su labor propia, 
que de transcribirlos en su genuina sencillez y frescura. Asf, por ejemplo, 
el material acopiado en sus romances por Guillermo Prieto, el poeta mexi- 
cano que mAs en contacto estuvo con el pueblo, puede representar un tesoro 
para la filologia, pero‘sélo de manera indirecta puede ser de valimiento 
para el folklore, como no sea en lo referente a costumbres populares. Otros 
escritores, como Manuel Payno (valioso también para la lexicologia y se- 
mantica de la lengua), Vicente Riva Palacio y José Maria Roa BArcena, 
especialmente los dos ultimos, refrescaron su imaginacié6n mds bien en 
fuentes histéricas que en las populares, y aun quienes han dejado leyendas 
de origen tradicional bien claro, como Ignacio M. Altamirano y Eduardo 
Ruiz, entre varios mds, anteriores, contemporaneos y aun posteriores suyos, 
sometieron dichas narraciones al molde personal de su estilo. Los ya 
nombrados y muchos otros (Chavero, Marroqui, Sierra, Sosa, Garcia Cubas, 
etc., y, entre los vivos, Gonzalez Obreg6én y Heriberto Frias), al acudir 
mas o menos a la tradicién, lo hicieron casi siempre con miras histéricas o 
propésitos literarios. Hay que llegar hasta Nicolas Leén para hallar el primer 
intento definido y concreto en la ciencia a que vengo refiriéndome. Este 
antropologista y arquedédlogo mexicano, con la publicacién de su ‘ Negrito 
Poeta,’’ hecha en 1912, ha dado el primer paso consciente dentro del ver- 
dadero terreno del folklore nacional. 

Mas si los mexicanos habfamos desatendido esta laboriosa tarea de in- 
vestigacién paciente, quiero decir, si las tradiciones y leyendas no se re- 
cogian y copiaban sin revestirlas de galas literarias, de fuera nos llegaron 
quienes empezaran a dedicar a ello preferente cuidado, sobre todo desde 
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que se establecid en México la Escuela Internacional arqueo-etnolégica. 
De entonces aca, no han cesado de aparecer trabajos muy apreciables en 
este respecto, y es de esperar que el impulso dado por doctos extranjeros, 
como los sefiores Franz Boas, J. Alden Mason, William Hubbs Mechling, 
Frederick Starr y Paul Radin, estimule a los nacionales a acopiar diligente- 
mente todo género de materiales utiles para el folklorista, con menor riesgo 
del que pueden correr los extranjeros en cuanto a la autenticidad de lo 
que colecten. 

Y la autenticidad en esta clase de recopilaciones es de suma importancia. 
Ateniéndome a mis propios recuerdos de la nifiez, cuando noche tras noche 
nos sent4bamos los chicos de casa en torno de una vieja sirvienta que dis- 
ponia de un inagotable caudal de cuentos, anécdotas y chascarrillos que 
jam4s nos cansaba ofr, viéneme a la memoria que los temas de continua 
resefia se reducian a historias de brujas, duendes y aparecidos; aventuras 
de ladrones; patrafias y truhanerfas como las de Pedro de Urdemales 
(usualmente denominado Urdimalas); sucesos maravillosos y milagros, en 
que entraban para mucho las Mil y una Noches y las vidas de santos, amén 
de algunas leyendas bfblicas y tradiciones conventuales; fabulas de coyotes, 
onzas, zorras, caimanes y otros animales, inglusive el fant4stico nahual, y 
finalmente adivinanzas. La historia propiamente dicha, a no ser tal o 
cual suceso de las mas recientes turbulencias revolucionarias de entonces, 
no tenfa cabida en aquellas sabrosas narraciones. 

Con repetida frecuencia escuché en otros lugares y diversos pueblecillos, 
no sélo de boca de mestizos, sino también de indios, relaciones mas 0 menos 
andlogas, advirtiendo entre los tiltimos marcada preferencia a los cuentos 
de animales, inclinacié6n por lo demas bien primitiva aun en el Oriente, 
como lo muestran las colecciones sAnscritas, 4rabes y persas. En cambio, 
cosas referentes a mitos, usos 0 leyendas de épocas precortesianas, que re- 
produjeran o recordasen siquiera las tradiciones recogidas por los historia- 
dores primitivos; que diesen indicio de memoria o supervivencia de creencias 
y costumbres remotas; que contribuyesen a guardar en la imaginacién po- 
pular relatos cosmogénicos y mitolégicos, tales como los que Solis o Prescott 
aprovecharon de Gémara, Bernal Diaz, Sahagiin, Las Casas u otras fuentes, 
y fueron después metéddicamente expuestos por el historiador mexicano 
Orozco y Berra; narraciones, en fin, relativas a ideas religiosas de los abo- 
rigenes, nunca las Ilegué a ofr de aquella gente. Si, por acaso, algo de ello 
se conserva entre algunas tribus de indfgenas, muy modificado debe de 
estar, ya que todas han permanecido larguisimo tiempo en contacto y 
fusién continua con el resto de los pobladores y bajo su influencia religiosa 
y social. Pedir a un indio de nuestros dfas nociones de Quetzalcéatl o de 
Tlaloc, seria tanto como esperar que un recluta griego nos hablase, por 
tradicién, de Poseidén o de Ares. 

Ahora bien, los cuentos oajaquefios que recopila, en nimero de 166, el 
sefior Espinosa del material acumulado por el Dr. Radin, aparecen distribui- 
dos en el volumen dentro los siguientes grupos: I. Mitos sobre la Creacién 
y sobre los fdolos; II. Mitos astrales; III. Cuentos de Arboles, Flores y 
Piedras; IV. Cuentos de animales; V. Cuentos humanos, y VI. Cuentos 
de Brujas. 

De dichas narraciones, sdlo ocho forman el primer grupo, repartidas en 
nimero igual para cada tema, es decir, cuatro sobre la creacién y cuatro 
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acerca de los fdolos. Las mas abundantes, por el contrario, son las rela- 
tivas a animales, que ascienden hasta cincuenta y cinco. Si de mi propia 
experiencia se puede sacar alguna observacién valida, tal escasez de unos 
cuentos y tal copiosidad de los otros seria ya un indicio de que esos relatos 
proceden de indios m&s o menos ladinos. El primero, ademas, referente 
al origen del mundo, es también, y mas que otra cosa, un cuento de animales, 
pues todo él se reduce a una conversacién entre un toro y un gallo, en que 
se hilvanan conceptos insubstanciales y nada primitivos sobre la manera 
como uno de los antecesores del toro, con la ayuda de Dios, fue formando, 
no precisamente la Tierra, sino las cosas que faltaban en el planeta habitado 
ya por el Adan bovino. La narracién procede de Talea, Villa Alta, y del 
mismo lugar son otras muchas de las contenidas en la colecci6n. Todas 
ellas tienen de comtin, en cuanto a su forma, el mismo procedimiento de 
dialogo, que a veces degenera en disputa, habito también frecuentfsimo entre 
los indios} en cuanto a lo demas, la misma repeticién de expresiones, triviali- 
dad de ideas y carencia de temas y nociones concretas sobre cosa alguna. 
Parece, pues, que el narrador fue uno mismo, probablemente un indio, que 
deseando complacer al Dr. Radin o alardear de bien informado, exprime 
cuanto dice, no de tradiciones que haya escuchado, sino de su propio ca- 
letre. Sucede en el curso de dichos didlogos que el interlocutor principal 
ofrece continuamente al otro que va a referirle un cuento de los muchos 
que sabe, y el cuento no asoma nunca. 

En el segundo grupo, el de mitos astrales, aunque no pocas de las narra- 
ciones tienen mayor apariencia folklérica, puédese de igual modo observar 
las mismas 0 semejantes deficiencias, el mismo desconocimiento de la ma- 
teria y andloga tendencia a mezclar rudimentos de astronomia aprendidos 
en la escuela con mamotretos de la fantasfa personal del cuentista. Y 
todo ello es muy explicable, a mi ver, pues persisto en creer que la prolon- 
gada influencia de la religi6n dominante ha hecho desaparecer entre los in- 
dios sus viejas tradiciones étnicas, y por m4s que se les pida o ellos lo in- 
tenten, no pueden contar lo que realmente ignoran. 

No ocurre tal reparo en los demas grupos de narraciones. Explorando 
en terreno que les es conocido, recordando cosas, incidentes y asuntos fa- 
miliares, refiriéndose a consejas y supersticiones mds pegadizas a su memoria 
o su fantasia, los relatores aportaron para la coleccién abundante material 
popular. El sefior Espinosa reconoce en la mayorfa de los relatos proce- 
dencia espafiola, influida por tradiciones indigenas. Asi debe ser, y aun la 
certeza de si los cuentos que no parezcan de origen europeo son propia- 
mente de Oajaca o corresponden a otras regiones, no se podrfa dilucidar 
desde luego, por carecerse de colecciones semejantes obtenidas de otros esta- 
dos. Puede advertirse la popularidad de algunos, por el hecho de que, 
procediendo de diversos lugares, coinciden ya en asunto, ya en algunas 
particularidades. Asf, por ejemplo, el cuento de “‘Los dos compadres”’ y 
el de ‘Ali Baba’’ (num. 101 y 102, respectivamente, de la coleccién), 
meros episodios fragmentarios del relato 4rabe vulgarizado por Galland. 
El mismo asunto entrafian, bajo diversos titulos, los marcados con las cifras 
46, 66, 85, 90 y 100, a saber: la captura de alguien por artificio de garlito, 
que ya apunta con la fabula del “Simio y la cufia” en el libro asidtico de 
Calila y Dimna y aparece en las leyendas artdricas aplicandosele al mismf- 
simo Merlin. 
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Hace notar el sefior Espinosa que no siempre ha conservado estricta- 
mente reproducido el lenguaje en que venfan redactados los cuentos, en 
vista del hibridismo ‘‘ni popular ni literario”’ de los manuscritos. Con todo, 
encuentro que, en la gran mayoria de lo colectado, la expresi6n se aviene al 
uso general del lenguaje vulgar en gran parte de la costa mejicana del 
Pacifico. Sitios sin embargo he conocido alli, en que es sorprendente la 
correccién y sabor a siglo XVI con que ha perdurado el idioma de los 
conquistadores, con reiterados arcaismos de sentido y de forma, y sin mds 
alteracién perceptible que los cambios fonéticos y la mezcla de vocablos 
indigenas. Entre las clases iletradas y humildes, la corrupcién de la lengua sin 
duda ha sido mayor en las ciudades mds populosas que en los campos, acaso 
porque, en éstos, pobres y acomodados vivian menos desunidos por las 
categorias sociales, pudiendo asi el indio mantener trato y relacién directos 
con la gente culta. 

Por esto me inclino a pensar que el sefior Espinosa, aun retocando mds 
de lo que pueda haberlo hecho los manuscritos colectados como folklore 
de Oajaca, aun corrigiendo yerros y Ilenando omisiones, no se habrfa apar- 
tado mucho de la forma popular mas corriente. As{ aproximadamente lo 
practiqué yo alguna vez, por falta de otro arbitrio. Cuando traduje al 
castellano el ‘‘ Unknown Mexico” de Lumholtz (‘‘ El México Desconocido,” 
Nueva York, 1904), intentaba yo reproducir el texto exacto de los cuentos 
y leyendas contenidos en dicha obra; pero desgraciadamente el autor no 
habia conservado los originales. En vista de ello, hice la versi6n imitando 
giros y locuciones del lenguaje popular mas correcto, lejos de bajarlos al 
nivel del habla vulgar de los centros urbanos. Y no de otro modo se ha 
procedido en todos los tiempos, pues la misma Ilfada, que no es, en suma, 
sino un producto folklérico, recibi6 de manos de sus colectores ajuste y 
pulimento que a los pésteros no se nos ocurre lamentar. 

Si lo que se busca en estas recolecciones es folklore y no barbarismos y 
otros defectos gramaticales, quiz4s hasta convendria adoptar dicha prActica, 
sobre todo para las narraciones en prosa, que siempre divergen y se am- 
plian, adulteran o modifican segin la memoria y aptitudes del narrador. 
Sélo las versificadas son de estructura mas resistente. Por ello seria desea- 
ble que, como lo ha hecho el sefior Boas con varios cantos, también de 
Oajaca, los coleccionadores de folklore mexicano encaminaran su prefer- 
encia por esa senda. Encontrarian minas casi inexplotadas y, en ellas, 
metales de mejor ley. 

BALBINO DAVALOs. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Norsk Folkeminnesamlarar II, 1. OLEA CRgGER ved H. G. HEGGTVEIT og 

RIKARD BERGE. Ris¢gr, 1918. 75 p. 

Four years ago, when the first issue of “‘ Norsk folke-kultur”’ appeared, 
the editor mentioned a plan of also issuing booklets dealing with the history 
of the collecting of Norwegian folk-tales and ballads, to be accompanied 
by biographies of the collectors. The number before us is published as 
the first in this special series. Olea Créger occupies a foremost place among 
the collectors of folk-tales in Norway in the thirties and forties of the last 
century. Her work has several times been spoken of by other writers (see, 
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for instance, ‘‘Nordmend i det nittende aarhundrede,” 2 : 201-203); but 
these accounts are all rather fragmentary, and we are glad to have now this 
fuller study of the method of her work and of what she accomplished. 
Olea Créger was of royal descent, her ancestry going back on her father’s 
side to Haakon V, through Inger Ottesdotter Rgmer til Austraat. On 
her mother’s side she was of Danish descent, being descended from Johannes 
Nissen Crgger, pastor at Aastrup near Haderslev (Haderleben) in North 
Slesvig, 1537-59. Olea Styhr Créger was born in Hitterdal, in eastern 
Telemarken, in 1801. She is spoken of by all those of her time who knew 
her as a remarkable and unusually gifted woman. Trained in music, she 
also became interested in ballad-music, and through these in the ballads 
themselves. It was owing to her in considerable measure that the melo- 
dies of a large number of popular ballads were rescued from oblivion. From 
the beginning of the early thirties she also made extensive collections of 
the ballads among the peasants of Upper Telemarken, —a region in which 
the ballad was still the common property of everybody. Her collection 
was published by M. B. Landstad, in connection with his own collections, 
in ‘Norske Folkeviser,” printed in 1853. Berge gives an interesting ac- 
count of her method of securing the Ballads, of her relations to other col- 
lectors, of Jérgen Moe’s hesitation to give up the editorial rights after she 
had once offered to sell him her collection, and, finally, of her collaboration 
with Landstad during the forties. There are five of Olea Crgger’s ballads 
printed with the study (pp. 46-62), and other valuable material. 
GEORGE T. FLom. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA, ILL. 


ApotF TAYLor Starck. Der Alraun; Ein Beitrag zur Pflanzensagenkunde 
(Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 14). Bal- 
timore, 1917. viii + 85 p. 

THIs investigation of the mandrake belief is a welcome addition to the 
literature of a rather neglected field, the study of plant-lore. The man- 
drake is a fabulous plant, which, according to the fully-developed legend, 
springs from an effusion from a thief’s body, and is found growing under 
the gallows on which he has been hanged. When a mandrake is pulled 
out of the ground, it utters so terrible a shriek, that any one who hears 
the cry dies; but if one loosens the earth about the plant, so that it is at- 
tached to the soil only by small fibres, and then ties it with a string to a 
black dog, the dog, in pursuing a bit of bread or meat, will jerk the root 
from the ground. In this way one can obtain it without danger to one’s 
self, although at the expense of the dog. Properly cared for, the root will 
be of great advantage to the possessor: it can forecast future events, dis- 
close secrets, make friends for its owner, keep him from poverty, and, if 
he is childless, give him children. If one lays a coin away with it over 
night, one will find two pieces of money in the morning; but do not select 
too large a coin, lest the vitality of the root be diminished. In the event 
of the owner’s death, the mandrake passes to his youngest son, who should 
cause a bit of bread and a coin to be laid in the coffin. The eldest son 
inherits it if his brother has died. Such briefly is the legend of the man- 
drake, an ungeheueres Mischprodukt, as Dr. Starck calls it, of accretions 
from the most varied sources. 

Dr. Starck has traced the origin of the older and more stable traits in 
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the legend. The Greek physicians were acquainted with a real plant, the 
mandragora; and, although they occasionally confuse it ‘with other plants, 
they give it a place in the materia medica with only passing mention of 
certain superstitious features, which are suggested in the main by its nar- 
cotic qualities. The more striking details in the account seem to have 
taken rise in the Near East rather than in Greece, and are not at first at- 
tached to the mandragora. The notion of employing a dog to obtain the 
root is Syrian, or perhaps Egyptian. Its human shape, and its origin in a 
human secretion, probably come from somewhat farther East, from Meso- 
potamia or Persia. The combination of these elements (the medicinal use 
of the mandragora, the story of the dog, the shape of the plant, and its 
mythical origin) makes up the Alraunsage. Later additions have been 
made in Europe; and of these, the services which the mandrake performs as 
a sort of familiar spirit are the most important. In such a composite prod- 
uct as this legend the search for a symbolic explanation of the whole is, 
as Dr. Starck says, hopeless; yet Kuhn, seeing it in the legend of a Blits- 
pflanze, has attempted one, and this explanation is to be found in so recent 
a study as Schlosser, ‘‘Die Sage vom Galgenminnlein” (1912). To find 
a satisfactory etymology for the names of the mandrake proves to be equally 
hopeless. Dr. Starck devotes several pages to the mandrake in literature, 
and finds that German writers seem to have been rather more familiar 
with it than the French or English. 

As the bibliography (pp. 80-82) and the foregoing outline show, the sub- 
ject has been covered fairly completely, with particular emphasis on the 
development of the mandrake legend in the middle ages. Many ques- 
tions have of necessity been left unanswered. One would like to see 
a fuller and more systematic exposition of the mandrake belief as it exists 
to-day. The promised third volume of Dahnhardt’s ‘‘ Natursagen,”’ how- 
ever, may be expected to complete this laborious task. By way of con- 
clusion a few notes may be given on this point. Mandrakes have been 
made in recent years in Asia Minor, and the Markisches Museum in Berlin 
has a collection of them (see Friedel’s lectures before the Verein fiir Volks- 
kunde, summarized in ‘Zs. d. V. f. Vk.,”” 13 [1903] : 126, and 19 [1909] : 
127; but his promised article has not yet, so far as I know, appeared). 
Scattered bits of information about mandrakes in Germany are noted by 
Woeste, Thaler, and Zingerle in ‘‘Zs. f. d. Myth.,”’ 1 (1853) : 238, 293, 335, 
461, and by Kuhn (“Sagen aus Westfalen,’”’ 2: 27-28). Polites (“Medéra 
wept Tod Blov kai rijs yAwoons Tod ‘EAAnMKOD aod ”’ [Athens, 1904], 2 : 915) seems 
to have collected the evidence for Greece (see Dieterich, “Zs. d. V. f. Vk.,” 15 
[1905] : 391-392); and for Poland see Zibrt and Gustawicz as cited by Polfvka 
(ibid., 15 : 207). Short notices on the French superstitions may be found 
in Nicole Bozon, ‘‘ Les Contes Moralisés,” p. 254, and in Sébillot, ‘‘ Le Folk- 
lore de France,’’ 3 (Paris, 1906) : 484, 487. Bédier (‘‘ Les Fabliaux ”’ [2d ed.], 
460) suggests that the fabliau ‘“ L’enfant de neige”’ might have been intended 
to combat such superstitions about conception as the one which ascribes 
to the mandrake the power to overcome sterility; and he refers to a short 
chapter of Andrew Lang's ‘Custom and Myth” (pp. 143-155), in which 
the mandrake belief is discussed from the point of view of the anthropol- 
ogist (see also E. S. Hartland, ‘“ Primitive Paternity,’ 1 [London, 1909]: 
44-47). Wackernagel’s conjectured Albruna in the “Germania” (Starck, 
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p. 66) seems to be confirmed by some Spanish manuscripts of Tacitus (see 
“ Modern Philology,” 1 [1903]: 204). The use of ‘‘ Mandrag”’ as an objur- 
gation is curious (see ‘‘ Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy,”’ v. 29 [“‘ Poems of 
Dunbar,”’ Scottish Text Society, 2: 12]). No doubt more such gleanings 
by the way could be noted and added to Dr. Starck’s study; but they will 
probably not be numerous and significant enough to impair its value as a 
substantial contribution to our knowledge about the mandrake. 

ARCHER TAYLOR. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Lours, Mo. 


NaTALIE Curtis Burin, Negro Folk-Songs (Hampton Series). In four 

books. Book I. New York, G. Schirmer & Co., 1918. 

SoME months ago there was put into my hands for review a copy of the 
first book of the Hampton Series of ‘Negro Folk-Songs,”’ by Natalie 
Curtis Burlin. Owing to a multitude of other pressing duties, it was laid 
aside without being opened, and was not again taken out until very re- 
cently. Therefore, with all due apologies to Mrs. Burlin, the deeper for 
the sense of gratitude with which the reading of this little book has inspired 
me, I now wish to offer an appreciation of it. In it Mrs. Burlin has given 
to the world at least two of the most moving and pathetic of all Negro 
spirituals, — ‘‘Go down, Moses,’”’ and ‘‘Couldn’t hear Nobody pray.” 
About two years ago it was my privilege to hear these two among many 
others sung spontaneously and informally by a Southern woman who had 
been brought up on them by her Negro nurses. Wholly untrained as she 
was vocally, the singing of those two songs affected her audience deeply. 
The matter of securing these and other old melodies for publication was 
spoken of at the time as something much to be desired, but the project 
could not then be undertaken by any of the group. Therefore it was with 
a real sense of obligation that I realized what Mrs. Burlin had accomplished, 
as I read the songs, and noted their faithfulness to Negro style and the en- 
tirely successful manner in which proper renditions have been indicated. 

The bock would lose much without the dignified, sympathetic, and re- 
strained explanations which accompany each number, and which at once 
put the reader in accord with the spirit of the Negro and his songs. It is 
a relief to observe the note to the effect that piano accompaniments are 
for practice only, and then for the benefit of white singers, and to discover 
the very evident care with which the author gave her results after long lis- 
tening to the singers and to phonographic records made by them. It does 
not matter that there are other versions of these songs, or even that every 
rendition given by different groups varies from every other in some par- 
ticular. This only emphasizes the truth that the human creative instinct 
will not be bound, and especially the musical instinct of the Negro. It is 
sufficient that one good, simple, beautiful, and truthful version of each has 
been carefully noted for preservation and for the purpose of enriching the 
musical literature of the world. Indeed, no one can count himself poor who 
has learned them. 

It is a pleasure to know that there are several such books in process of 
publication; and it is to be hoped that Mrs. Burlin will continue to gather 
these priceless bits of folk-song before it is too late, thus saving them for 
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the people who have a right to be proud of them. In so doing she renders 
a service not only to the members of the Negro race, but to their white 
brothers, who, by means of an acquaintance with just such expressions of 
the Negro soul, may come to better understand, love, and respect it. Sci- 
entists and students of folk-lore may rely with perfect faith upon work so 
carefully and patiently done, which, while at every turn displaying the 
author’s sincere and kindly sympathy and appreciation for this long- 
oppressed people, smacks not at all of the weak sentimentality so much to 
be deplored in most undertakings of a similar nature. 

HELEN H. Roperts. 

New York City. 
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tions of the, 273. 

Burlin’s Negro Folk-Songs, Book I, re- 
viewed, 563-564. 


Canadian-English Folk-Lore, 1-3. 
Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario, 4-82. 
Charms, Italian good-luck and evil-eye, 
133-134. 
see Charms and amulets, under Super- 
stitions. 
Christmas. See Customs, Games, Songs. 
Clough, Ben C., Legends of Chappaquid- 
dick, 553-554. 
Colloquial sayings, 169 (17, 18). 
Coplas, popular, 440-446. 
Courtship. See Love, under Superstitions 
and beliefs. 
Crgger’s Norsk Folkeminnesamlarar, re- 
viewed, 560. 
Cuentos populares de Guatemala, 472-487. 
see Tales (Guatemala). 
Customs, Canadian, of children with 
“‘cheeses,”” 85 (18), 
—of pioneers in obtaining brown and 
yellow colors, 85 (24). 
—on special days, 37 (563, 564), 98 
(202), 127 (41), 138-139 (31-35), 
165 (13), 168-169. 
Jewish, 134. 
of Shetland fishermen, 200. 
Spanish, 551. 
Zufii, 260 (footnote 5). 


Davalos, Balbino, review of Radin and 
Espinosa’s El Folklore de Oaxaca, 
557-560. 

Décimas, Porto Rico, 294-425. 

see Riddles. 

Décimas, Christmas Carols, Nursery 
Rhymes, and other Songs, 289- 
450. 
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Devil, 34 (487-489), 35 (506, 507), 36 
(521), 60 (669), 143, 186, 196. 
Diseases and ailments, treatment of, 
19-24 (250-335), 92-04 (127-165), 
204-206 (I-43). 
see Medicine and Superstitions and 
beliefs. 
Divination, 140. 
see Superstitions and beliefs. 
Dreams, 32, IOI, 140. 
see Superstitions and beliefs. 
Durand, Laura, Play Rhymes 
Dominion, cited, 5. 


of the 


Espinosa, Aurelio M., All-Souls Day at 
Zufii, Acoma, and Laguna, 550-552. 
(editor) Porto-Rican Folk-Lore, 289- 
450. 
Etiology: 

why animals eat everything without 
salt, 461. 

why to-day little black ants are all 
about everywhere, 468. 

why beetles live in manure, 245. 

why bluebirds are all over the country, 
219. 

why coyote feels anger 
meadow-larks, 227. 

why coyote has yellowish eyes, 461. 

why dogs do not speak now, 467. 

why some fraternity members 
more than others, 263. 

why hawks put the heads of mice, etc., 
on top of a pile of stones, 455. 

why from the spattered bood of Jesus 
all living beings came, 257. 

why the koko have coyote-skins around 
their necks, 233. 

how the kyanakwe came to live at 
Panatumakwe, 233. 

why there are locusts at Kosenakwi and 
Wampo, 225. 

why pigs and dogs have children, and 
why mules have no children, 259. 

why rain-priests always use something 
like Moki trays to put their prayer- 
plumes on, 457. 

why the saint has so many children, 
261. 

why there are snowbirds everywhere, 
218. 

origin of tides, 198. 


against the 


know 


why water-serpents are unable to kill | 


anything, 250. 

why there are wild turkeys at Shoakos- 
kwikwi, 235. 

why the Zufii say, whenever you start 
to work and begin to sneeze, ‘‘The 
little War-Gods are in your nose,” 
463. 

Exclamations and 

102-103. 


expressions, Ontario, 


Feroe Islands, 181. 
Fairies, 104, 129. 

see under Superstitions and beliefs. 
Finn-folk, 193-196. 
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Flom, George T., review of Créger’s 
Norsk Folkeminnesamlarar, 560—561. 

Fogel’s Beliefs and Superstitions of the 
Pennsylvania Germans, reviewed, 278. 

Folk-Dancing and Folk-Singing, 274. 

Folk-Lore collected at Roebuck, Grenville 
County, Ontario, 154-157. 

Folk-Lore collected in the Counties of 
Oxford and Waterloo, Ontario, 135- 


153- 
Folk-Lore collected in Toronto and Vi- 
cinity, 125-134. 
Folk-Lore from Grey 
83-124. 

Folk-Lore from Ottawa and Vicinity, 
158-169. 

Folk-Songs, 170-179. 

Folk-Tales from Mexico, 552-553. 

Fraser, Alexander, Toronto, 2. 


County, Ontario, 


“*Gags,”’ Ontario, 151 (132-134). 
Games, game-songs, and amusements: 

All the Birds of the Air, 55 (642)—56. 

Ante, ante, over! 144 (92). 

Billy Boy, 160—161. 

Bingo, 130 (62). 

Birthday pounding, 146 (100). 

Bread and wine, 58 (650). 

Buzzer, 145 (97, 98). 

Catch, 108 (334). See also Tag. 

“‘Chair,”’ 146 (99). 

Chickery, chickery, crany crow, 51 
(634). See 115 (381). 

Christmas amusement, 168 (14). 

Come, Martha maiden, present me your 
hand, 49 (631)—50. 

Counting one hundred, 105 (323), 143 
(85, 86). 

Counting buttons, 110 (342). 

Criss-cross, 144 (93). 

Do you want to see London? 130 (61). 

Drop the Handkerchief, 107 (331). See 
57 (646). 

Dusty Miller, 146 (103). 

Exploding leaves, 145 (96). 

Fox and Geese, 105 (325). 

French and English, 58 (651), 161 (6). 

Gambling-song (for lehal), 516-517. 

Go to bed, Tom! 108 (335). 

Guessing-game, 144 (89, 90). 

Hally-go-round my ging-a-ring, 57 (647). 

Happy is the miller, 54 (638). 

Haul away, pull away, 162 (7). 

Here come three kings a-riding, 52 
(636)-53. 

Here comes a king arriving, 130 (63). 

Here come two jolly jovers, 108 (336). 

Here’s a poor widow, 57 (648). 

Here stands a lovely creature, 48 
(630)—49. 

I spy, 143 (85, 86). 

I wrote a letter to my love, 57 (646). 
See 107 (331). 

Indian wrestle, 146 (101). 

Jacob and Rachel, 106 (329). 

Jig, jog! 108 (337). 

King of the Castle, 107 (333). 
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Games, game-songs, etc., continued: 

King William was King George’s son, 
50 (632), 131 (65). 

Little Sally Saucer, 147 (106). 

Little Sally Waters, 159 (3). 

London Bridge, 146 (102). 

Love, friendship, marriage, hate, 138 
(30). 

Miss Jenny Ann Jones, 50 (633)-51. 

Mother, may I go out and pick a rose? 
55 (640). 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 55. 

Mother, mother, the bread’s burning, 
106 (327). 

Nuts in May, 47 (629)-48, 
147 (104). 

Old Bloody Tom, 106 (328). 

Old Daddy Tom, 56 (643). 

Oly, oly, ee, 131 (64). 

Peas porridge hot, 166 (17). 

Pick or po? 59 (655). 

Piece of pudding hot, 109 (341)-110. 

Poor Mary was a-weeping, 132 (68). 

Pum, pum, pull away! 105 (324), 143 
(88)—144. 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Ir0 (342). 

Ring around a rosy, 57 (645), 58 (653), 
106 (330)—107. 

Round apples, round apples, 57 (649). 

Sally, go round the Sun, 55 (641). 

Sally, Sally Waters, 55 (639). See under 
Little. 

See-saw, 107 (332). 

Tag, 105 (322), 143 (87). 

Teeter, totter, 147 (105). 

The Church, 109 (340). 

The Crow’s Nest, 109 (339), 130 (60). 

The farmer’s in the dell, 51 (635)-52, 
160. 

The Mulberry-Bush, 54 (637). 

Tick, tack, toe, 106 (326). 

Trading, 144 (91). 

Up the hickory, down the hickory, 56 
(644). 

We are all so gay, 132 (67). 

Whistle, 144 (94, 95). 

Who's got the Button? 108 (338). 

Who's play first? 144 (90). 

Gamio, Gabriel, Leyenda y Cancién 
recogidas en México, D.F., 549-550. 

Gardner, Emelyn E., Some Counting- 
Out Rhymes in Michigan, 521-536. 

Ghosts, 38, 105, 129. See Supernatural, 
under Superstitions and beliefs. 

Gifford, Edward Winslow, review of 
Miiller’s Egyptian Mythology (The 
Mythology of All Races, XII), 281- 
285. 

Guatemala, riddles from, 544-549. 

tales from, 472-487. 

Guarachas, Porto Rico, 443. 


132 (66), 


See Catch. 


Haeberlin, Herman K., and _ Roberts, 
Helen H., Some Songs of the Puget 
Sound Salish, 496-520. 

Handy, Edward L., Zufii Tales, 451-471. 
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Household lore 13, 100, 128, 139. See 
under Superstitions and beliefs. 


Illinois, present-day superstitions at La 
Harpe, 202-216. 
Incidents and objects in myth: 
animals: 
— ants, 467, 468. 
—-— black, dancing, 
whirlwind, 467-468. 
— badger, 237, 453-460. 
—-—can swallow stick and make 
yucca-juice come out, because he 
belongs to Sword-Swallowing Fra- 
ternity, 459. 

—-—takes coyote’s rabbits and runs 
away, 454. 

——-tells coyote to get big piece of 
bread in the lake, 454. 

— bear, 237, 456, 468, 470. 

—-— young woman who turned into 
a, 468. 

— — tracks of supernatural, 468. 

— — tries to scare little dancer, 456. 

— — children, 469, 470. 

— — dress, girl sits on, 469. 

— beetle, 240-244. 

— beetles change to horse and mule, 
244. 

—-— give money to poor people and 
keep it from witches, 244. 

— — show heads of water-serpents to 
daughters of Lei who marry them, 


picked up by 


243. 

— birds in dead horse make it fly, 476. 

— bison, 216, 236-240, 476. 

— — killed by animals in cottonwood- 
tree with their bows and arrows, 
240. 

— — make a drum, then dance, 239. 

— — white, 216, 235, 240. 

———-carries girl on back to his 
home, 236. 

— — — threatens girl, 235 (15). 

— bluebirds, 218-220. 

—-—and coyote drink on top of Kat- 
sina, 220. 

— — give 
220. 

— — grinding, 219 (3). 

— bugs, 461. 

— burro, 245-255. 

— butterfly, 456-457. 

—-— is changed into 
457- 

—-—-girls give rain-priest’s daughter 
baskets for father’s use when praying 
for rain, 457. 

— — — teach rain-priest’s daughter how 
to weave butterfly design on baskets, 
457- 

—— -— turn into butterflies and take 
rain-priest’s daughter home, 457. 

— cats (witches) run home after killing 
young man, 471. 

— cattle, 248. 

— chickens lay cat-eggs, 479. 


feathers to coyote, 219, 


life-sized girl, 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

animals, continued: 

— cougar, 236-239, 249. 

— cow, 475. 

— coyote, 216-233, 453-459, 461. 

—-and badger are friends and go 
out hunting, 459. 

— — — — kill many rabbits, 453. 

— — and the locusts, 222-225. 

— — and the meadow-larks, 226-227. 

— — asks little geese whether he can 
play with them, 461. 

—  — asks lizard four times to repeat 
his song, 226. 

—-—pblind, uses cactus-berries and 
pebbles for eyes, 461. 

—-— breaks his promises to polecat, 
230. 

— — bungling host, 459. 

— — calls lion-girl his wife, 458. 

— — cries on top of mesa, 220 (4). 

—-—cuts off his grandmother's head, 
217, 455. 

— — dashed into pieces, revived, 220— 
221. 

— —dies in front of his grandmother 
and badger, 459. 

—-—does not belong to the Sword- 
Swallowing Fraternity, 459. _ 

— — falls from rock and kills himself, 
220, 231, 458. 

— — fetches his children to play with 
the spider children, 228. 

— — is burned by polecat, 230. 

— — is killed by a heavy rock, 229. 

— — kills five prairie-dogs, 229 (10). 

— — knocks out his teeth, 225. 

— — lives with mother's mother, 218 (2). 

— — looks up, and spider drops basket, 
220 (4). 

— — loses the water for his family, 227. 

— — plays with locusts, and sings their 
song, 223. 

— — plays with turtles, 456. 

— — rolls on pifion-pitch, 229. 

— — sees own reflection in water, 227. 

— — sees reflection of badger in water, 


— — smells deer-meat cooking, tries to 
steal meat, 458. 

— — swallows lizard, 226. 

—-—takes badger’s advice, jumps in 
water, is drowned, 454. 

—-— throws down basket with her 
children, 228. 

— — throws sand into the prairie-dog's 
eyes, 231. 

— —tries to catch rabbit, and forgets 
lizard’s song, 226. 

——tries to fasten head of father's 
mother to body, 218. 

— — tries to steal rabbits from badger, 
454. 

—-—-tries to swallow stick, pulls it 
out, and blood and some of his guts 
come out, 459. 

— — waits for the dancer, 229. 





animals, continued: 

— coyote wants to kill turtle for telling 
a lie, 456. 

—-— wants to play with geese, they 
take out his eyes with an old arrow- 
head, 461. 

— cricket, 457-458. 

—-— bursts stomach being tickled, 
458. 

—-—-sings in ear of corn, little girl 
looking for him, 458. 

— deer, 255, 453. 

— dog, 464-466. 

— — as gossip, 466. 

—-—- reports faithlessness of woman, 
loses power of speech, 465, 467. 

— — yellow, 465. 

—eagle, 236, 237, 244-247, 253-255, 
464. 

— — carries person on his back, 253. 

— — exchanges hearts, 247, 254. 

— — feathers, 236, 464. 

— — gives man a deer-heart, 246. 

—-—helps husband, gets an eagle- 
feather, 237. 

— —tells man to go west, then south, 
then east, 254. 

— flies, seven, killed with one stroke, 475. 

— fox, 459-460. 

— geese, 461. 

— ground-rat promises owl ring of 
beads if he will let him loose, 454. 

— — song of, 454. 

— hawk, 221, 454-455. 

— -— catches mole that kept him from 
sleeping, 455. 

—-— eaves mole’s head on pile of 
stones, 455. 

— horse, 244-245, 252-255. 

— — that gives money, 476. 

— kitten, 452-453. 

—-—-scratches young man _ between 
legs, frightens him, 452. 

— lice, 234. 

— lion, 224, 486. 

—-—girl angry at coyote for calling 
her his wife, 458. 

— lizard and coyote, 225-226. 

— — cuts coyote’s throat and stomach, 
226. 

— — sings inside coyote, 226. 

— — song of, 225-226. 

— locusts and coyote, 222-225. 

— — fill maks with pebbles, 224-225. 

— — refuse to sing song a fifth time, 224. 

— — song of, 222-224. 

— meadow-larks, 226-227. 

— — fill skins with pebbles, 227. 

— — song of, 226. 

— mice, 463-464. 

— — fill sacks with corn and leave home, 
464. 

— mocking-bird, 239. 

— mole, 221, 454-455. 

— mountain-lion, 458. 

— mule, 244, 255, 480-481. 

— ox, 256. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
animals, concluded: 

-— ox blew on baby in stable, 256. 

— owl, 243-244, 454. 

— — catches ground-rat, 454. 

— pig, 474, 477- 

— — tails of, in ground, 477. 

— pigeon, 220. 

— pigeons give coyote some of their 
feathers, 220 (4). 

— polecat, 229-230. 

— — eats coyote’s food, 230. 

— — fools coyote, 230. 

— — quarrels with coyote, 229 (10). 

— prairie-dog, 229-231, 291. 

— — tickles coyote to make sure he is 
dead, 231. 

— prairie-dogs driven out of holes by 
rain, 229 (10). 

— rabbit, 230-232, 454, 472. 

— — fools coyote, 231. 

—rat. See Ground-rat. 

— seal, 193. 

— sea-serpent, 197-198. 

— serpent with a hundred heads, 486. 

— — see Sea-serpent, Water-ser pent. 

— sheep, 245-248, 252-254. 

— snake, 176, 238-239, 243. 

— snowbird, 216-218. 

— — gives feathers to coyote, 217. 

— spider, 220, 227-229, 238. 

— — sitting at south side of mesa, 227 
(9). 

— — song of, 228. 

— spiders pick out coyote’s hair, 229. 

— tiger, 460. 

— turkey, 234-235. 

— turkeys eat lice out of girl’s hair, 234. 

— — provide girl with clothes for dance, 
234. 

— turtle, 450, 455-456, 461. 

— turtles tell coyote they have their 
grandmothers’ heads on their backs, 
455. 

— vulture, 475. 

— water-serpent, 242-243, 254. 

— — kills sheep, cattle, and horses, 248. 

— — swallows sheep, 249. 

—-—takes wife’s beads back to his 
home, 254. 

— — vomit of, used by beetles, 242. 

— water-serpents are shown yellow 
arrow-head and blue arrow-head and 
expire, 242. 

—— steal wife of son of priest, 245 
(17). 

— wolf, 237. 

—-—helps husband, gets an eagle- 
feather, 237. 

animals, all the, go to cornfield at night 
and eat corn, 470. 

— decide not to go for salt any more, 
461. 

— wild, 469, 471. 

— — take out young man’s body, and 
substitute pine log, 471. 





ashes cleaned out of house of mother’s 
mother of young men, 243. 

ball of sacred meal shows track, 237-238. 

beads, 253, 254. 

blacksmith, 40, 41. 

bribe given to one sitting at east end 
of table, 257. 

burial of body decked with turquoise, 
blankets, and buckskin, 471. 

cannibal woman bites people’s necks, 
462. 

— — unable to kill war-gods, 463. 

canteen water-jar, 464. 

— child becomes morning-star when 
canteen handles and mouth are 
thrown to east, 464. 

cheese in water, 473. 

conception, miraculous, 258. 

coral, 253. 

cross figures on feather-sticks offered 
to Poshaiyanki, 262. 

cross (shukasetse), 257. 

dancers help scare old bear away, 456. 

devil, 487. 

— ear of, 487. 

dung under hat called “ pigeon,’’ 478. 

east, 221, 257, 464. 

elder brother asks for handkerchief of 
eldest daughter as pay, 251. 

— — becomes rich by the goodness of 
his father’s eagle, 255. 

——calls on his father living four 
worlds below, whose heart he has, 252. 

——climbs to top of pole and gets 
shoe with five dollars, 253. 

— — finds flock of sheep, drives them 
home, 254. 

— — finds mule and burro, 255. 

—— gets to where wife is, after four 
days, 253. 

— — prays to his father in underworld 
to help him, 253. 

eyes, juggling with, 474. 

— of coyote taken by geese, 461. 

fatal imitation, 227. 

flying with borrowed feathers, 217-220. 

forgetting the song, 224-225. 

fraternities (Zufii) belong to Poshaiyanki, 
a man of magic, 262. 

getting rid of the other, 229-231. 

girl tries to find turkeys, loses their 
track, 235. 

girls in bison’s house run home, 240. 

— who kill people changed into horses, 
243. 

God and Jesus living together in Kona- 
mats, 257. 

grandmother beheaded, 217. 

— forbids little War-Gods to play with 
lightning, 462. 

— of little War-Gods is drowned, 462. 

grandmothers, little War-Gods carry 
sleeping animals on their backs to 
houses of their, 460. 

hat which makes peope invisible, 242, 
244. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
heart, magic, produces soldiers, house, 
servants, horses, 252. 
— taken out, 254. 
house full of stolen girls, 239. 
husband cooks piece of meat from bison 
leader, 240. 
— makes moccasins for wife, 235 (15). 
Jesus, birth of, 256-257. 
knife-ladder made harmless by use of 
ball of skin-rubbings, 239. 
Ley, 247-255. 
magic paper changes people into horses 
and back again, 243. 
— — produces gold and silver, 242, 244. 
maidens refuse to sleep with beetles 
until they have killed two water- 
serpents, 241. 
man pretends to be a transformed mule, 
481. 
— thrown into river, 477. 
mass, 257. 
meal, bundle of, given to husband by 
his mother, 246. 
— in little cloth bag, 234. 
— sacred, made by girl’s mother, put 
in bag, 236. 
— sprinkled, 248. 
— — makes road, 246. 
melon hollowed out and filled with dirt, 
472. 
misunderstanding of requests, 451, 452. 
moccasin for left foot only, finished, 245. 
— — — — makes people invisible, 242. 
mock plea, 230. 
money on tree, 476. 
— comes from horse, 476. 
morning-star, 464. 
mother-in-law, 451, 452. 
north, 257. 
Pedro Ordimales enters heaven, 478. 
playing dead, 230-231. ‘ 
poor man, after four days, goes to 
place where mice are gathered, 463. 
—-—cannot leave home because load 
is too big to go through hole, is found 
by owner, 464. 
— — goes with mice to house to steal 
corn, 463. 
— -— living with grandmother, over- 
hears mice planning to steal corn, 463. 
—-—- tells grandmother to mend his 
socks, as he wants to get corn, 463. 
Poshaiyanki, a man of magic, 262. 
— beats Lea in tricks, 263. 
— does not die, goes through the earth, 
263. 
—referred to by Stevenson as Zufii 
“*culture-hero,”’ 261. 
prayer to sun, 236. 
priest, son of, finishes left moccasin 
only, for wife, 245. 
race, 221, 230, 231. 
rain-makers get angry at little War- 
Gods for taking away lightning and 
thunder-stone, 462. 


Index. 











rain-priest, 260, 466. 

— daughter of, follows butterfly till 
she comes to place where butterflies 
live, 457. 

—-—-—tries to catch butterfly to 
make it into a design, 457. 

reflection in spring, of person seated 
on tree, 454. 

— in water, coyote sees his, 227. 

revival, 471. 

river of knives, 239. 

— of snakes, 238. 

robbers, 480. 

salt obtained at Salt Lake, 460. 

— bags, leaves and trash substituted 
for salt in, 460-461. 

santu, Zufii, agent of fertility and repro- 
duction, 260. 

—-—present abode of, belongs to a 
child of the Eagle, 259. 

“‘shoeing’’ Indian-corn, 474. 

skins of birds filled with pebbles, coyote 
breaks teeth on, 227. 

sleep produced by spitting on person, 
239. 

soul, travelling, 471. 

south, 221. 

stakes of race, red and white beads, 
and turquoise, 221 (5). 

stone, mother and twins become, 259. 

sun gives Mexican girl a child, saves her 
from being killed by soldiers guarding 
her, 258. 

Sword-Swallowing Fraternity, 459. 

tail by tail, 232-233. 

tar baby, 472, 473. 

Tata Pinquin and the police, 478, 480. 

— — escapes from a rain-storm, 480. 

— — escapes through a gun, 480. 

— — rides on half of a horse, 480. 

turquoise, 253, 471. 

twins, 259. 

unripe fruit thrown into mouth of pur- 
suer, 472. 

waking-test, 471. 

War-Gods collect all dogs that have 
seen the wives of their fathers be un- 
faithful to their husbands, 467. 

— promise to help -rain-priest, 
grandmother's advice, 466. 

— question little yellow dog, that re- 
fuses to answer elder brother, but 
speaks to younger brother, 467. 

— spit in the mouths of all dogs, clap 
hands on them, and keep them shut, 
467. 

— little, crawl into Atokle’s and his 
wife’s noses, tickle them until they 
sneeze themselves to death, 463. 

— —dig hole in side of house to let 
water out, 462. 

—-—do not heed grandmother, 
keep on playing, 462. 

——go into water-jar and talk to 

Atokle and his wife while they are 

eating, 463. 


ask 


but 
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Incidents and objects in myth, concluded: 

War-Gods, little, steal lightning and 
thunder-stones and take them to their 
grandmother's house, 462. 

—— throw thunder-stones away when 
they see that their grandmother is 
dead, 462. 

——told by grandmother not to steal 
anything at sacred lake, 462. 

watermelon, 472. 

west, 221. 

wife, dissatisfied with husband, wants 
to marry son of rain-priest, 464. 

— refuses to eat bison-meat, is killed 
by husband, 240. 

witch said to have transformed man into 
mule, 481. 

witch-boy tells his friend what witches 
have said, 470. 

witch-director wears a cougar mask, 244. 

witch-girl dies and becomes a wild animal, 
469. 

— plots with other witches to kill young 
man, 470. 

— takes off her dress, is found by young 
man, 469. 

witch-woman calls out like coyote to 
summon all witches, 468. 

witches, dress of, 243-244. 

— kill man and try to take body out of 
grave, 471. 

— of the sea, 199-200. 

— throw young man from roof, he does 
not die, 244. 

— turn into cats, 471. 

—turn into owls, coyotes, bears, and 
gray wolves, 243. 

woman changes into bear to kill husband, 


468. 
young man cannot get hand out of 
salt-jug, 453. 


younger brother asks for gold cup of 
younger sister as pay, 251. 

— — herds horses and cattle, 248, 249. 

youth pretends he has killed his mother, 
473 


Jackson, A. V. Williams, review of Francis 
and Thomas’s Jataka Tales, 279-280. 
review of Keith's Indian Mythology 
(The Mythology of all Races, VI), 
280-281. 
Jewish custom, 134. 


Keith’s Indian Mythology, reviewed, 280- 
281. 


Laufer, B., review of Scott’s Indo-Chinese 
Mythology (The Mythology of all 
Races, XII), 286-287. 

Legend of Money Cove, The, 272-273. 

Legends of Chappaquiddick, 553-554. 

Lenz, Uber die gedruckte Volkspoesie 
von Santiago de Chile, cited, 291. 

Leo Frank and Mary Phagan, 264-266. 

Leyenda y Canci6n recogidas en México, 
D.F., 549-550. 





Love, courtship, and marriage. See under 
Superstitions and beliefs. 


Magic, sympathetic, 24 (331). 

Maillifert, E. M. Gomez, Supersticiones 
de la Regién de San Juan Teotihuacan 
Est. de Mex., 488-495. 

Marriage, beliefs regarding. See under 
Superstitions. 

Mason, J. Alden, Porto-Rican Folk-Lore, 
289-450. 

McRitchie, David, cited, 196. 

Medicine, beliefs regarding, 19, 92, 126, 
137, 154. See Superstitions. 

Melodic analysis of songs of Puget Sound 
Salish, 498 et seg. 

Mermaids and mermen, 188. 

Mexico, folk-tales from, 549, 552. 

riddles from, 537-543. 
song from, 549. 

Michigan, counting-out rhymes from, \§21- 
536. 

Minnesota, an Old-World tale from, 555- 
556. 

Moon. See Natural phenomena, under 
Superstitions and beliefs. 

Mueller’s Egyptian Mythology, reviewed, 
281. 

Music (notation): 

An American Frigate, 171-172. 

At Sebastopol, 163. 

Billy Boy, 161. 

Come, come! 177. 

Ikey Daw, 165. 

Little Sally Waters, 159. 

Lummi Indian guardian-spirit song, 502. 

Margaret and William, 74. 

Mary Ann, 175-176. 

My mother and your mother were 
hanging out clothes, 274. 

Nuts in May, 178. 

Oh, where are you going, Billy, Billy 
boy? 78. 

One I love, two I love, 167. 

Over the Mountains, 173-174. 

Sandy’s Mill, 158-159. 

Snohomish songs, 497, 498, 500-501, 
503-519. 

The Butcher Boy, 73. 

The Farmer in the Dell, 160. 

The Mulberry-Bush, 178. 

The Ragman and the Bagman, 158. 

The Sailor Boy, 162, 170. 

The Tinner, 163. 

Widdy Dunn, 164. 

Mythology of all Races, reviews of, 279- 
281, 286-287. 


Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zufii, 
256-263. 

Natural phenomena. See under Super- 
stitions and beliefs. 

Newberry Library (Chicago), The, 274. 

New Year's Day. See Customs on special 
days. 

Noguera, Eduardo Guadalupe, Adivin- 
anzas recogidas en México, 537-540. 
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Norlin, Ethel Todd, Present-Day Super- 
stitions at La Harpe, Ill., 202-215. 

Norway, 181. 

Notes and Queries, 272-277, 537-556. 


Oath, child’s, 104 (307). 
Omens. See Superstitions and beliefs. 
Ontario, Can., ballads and songs in, scarce, 
72, 73- 
folk-lore from, 4-124, 135-157. 
folk-tales from, few in number, and 
mostly of ‘“‘noodle”’ type, 78. 
— see Tales. 
songs from, 72-78, 130-133, I5I-153. 
Oraciones, 446. 
Orkney Islands, 181. 
Ottawa and vicinity, 
158-169. 
— — songs from, 162-165. 


folk-lore from, 


Parsons, Elsie Clews, Nativity Myth at 
Laguna and Zufii, 256-263. 
Pueblo-Indian Folk-Tales, probably of 
Spanish Provenience, 216-255. 
Pauer, Paul Siliceo, Adivinanzas recogidas 
en México, 541-543. 
Folk-Tales from Mexico, 552-553. 
Peabody, Charles, Counting-Out Rhyme, 
274. 
Folk-Dancing and Folk-Singing, 274. 
review of Fogel’s Beliefs and Supersti- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
278-279. 

Phantoms of the sea, 199. 

Piskies, 142 (83). See under Superstitions 

and beliefs. 

Plant-lore, 9, 85, 125, 136. See under 

Superstitions and beliefs. 

Play-rhymes. See Games, etc. 

Play Rhymes of the Dominion, by Laura 

Durand, cited, 5. 

Porto-Rican Folk-Lore, 289-450. 
Aguinaldos or Christmas carols, 425-436. 
children's songs, 440-442. 
décimas in hexasyllabic verse, 397-425. 
— in octosyllabic metre, 294-396. 
nursery rhymes, 436-439. 
oraciones and canticos espirituales, 446- 

450. 
popular and recitative rhymes, 442-446. 

Proverbs, sayings, etc., 7 (17, 21), 8 (39, 
41), 34-36, 103 (287-293), 129, 141- 
142. See also Sayings. 

Pueblo-Indian Folk-Tales, probably of 
Spanish Provenience, 216-255. 

Puget Sound Salish, songs of the, 496— 
520. 

Puns, 64. See Riddles. 


Radin and Espinosa’s El Folklore de 
Oaxaca, reviewed, 557. 

Recinos, Adrian, Adivinanzas recogidas 
en Guatemala, 544-549. 

Cuentos populares de Guatemala, 472- 

487. 

Remedies, 126. 
Superstitions and beliefs. 


See Medicine, under | 


Reviews, 278-287, 557-564. 

Rhymes: 
accumulative: , 

— The Old Woman and her Pig, 117 
(390)-119. 

asseverative, 104 (307, 308). 

book, 61 (679)-62, 119-120 (391-397), 
133 (70), 149 (119, 120), 156 (13, 14). 

counting-out: 41-47 (595-628), 122-123 
(411-416), 150 (126-130), 157 (15-19), 
274, 521-536. 

— beginning with numbers, 43 (599), 
44 (607), 45 (608), 46 (620), 122 (413), 
123 (415, 416), 148 (113), 521-523 
(1-10), 534 (62). 

— Bee, bee, bumble-bee, 530 (46). 

— Chick, chick, chatter man, 46 (625), 
530 (47)-531. 

—containing gibberish, 43 (598, 601, 
602), 45 (612), 46 (621), 51 (634), 
112 (351), 150 (126), 529-530 (40-45), 
535» 536. 

— Did you ever, ever, ever, 531 (48). 

— Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 42 (596), 
122 (412), 150 (128), 157 (15), 526- 
527 (24-28). 

— Eeny, meeny, mony my, 157 (16), 
526. 

—Eeny, meeny, tipty, tee, 42 (597 
and footnote 3), 45 (609-611), 527-529 
(29-39). 

— Engine, engine, number nine, 43 
(603, 604), 44, 150 (130), 531 (49)- 
532, 535- 

— Fireman, 
532 (50). 

—for counting twenty-one, 45 (613), 
46 (618, 619), 524-525 (18-20). 

— for counting twenty-nine, 525. 

— Hinty, minty, cuty, corn, 150 (129), 
525-526 (22, 23). 

— I am going down town, 532 (53). 

— I charge my children every one, 532 
(51). 

— I know something I won't tell, 532 
(52). 

— Jack, be nimble! 46 (624). 

— Little nigger, Come to dinner, 532 
(54). 

— Miss Defoe broke her toe, 45 (614). 

— Monkey, monkey, barley beer, 44 
(605), 122 (414), 150 (127), 533 (55). 

— Mumbly, mumbly in the pot, 157 
(18). 

— My mother and your mother Were 
hanging out clothes, 47 (628), 533 
(57). 

— My mother made a chocolate cake, 
534 (58). 

— My mother told me to take this 
one, 534 (59). 

— My mother, your mother, lives across 
the street, 533 (56). 

— Nigger, nigger, never die, 61 (671), 
534 (60). See under Taunting. 

— Oh, dear me! what a flower I be! 

534 (61). 


fireman, number eight, 
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Rhymes, continued: 

counting-out. concluded: 

— One-ery, two-ery, ickery Ann, 46 
(617), 157 (17), 523-524 (11-17). 

— One’s all, two's all, 44 (606), 525 (21). 

— Pig’s snout, Walk out! 46 (626), 
122 (411). 

— Queenie, queenie Caroline, 46 (623). 

— Red and blue, Dutch clear through, 
535 (64). 

— Red, white, and blue, 534 (63). 

— There was a rat, for want of stairs, 
535 (65). 

— Wire brier limber lock, 41 (595)—42, 46 
(622), 150 (129) 

— See Games, game-songs, etc. 

miscellaneous, 114-116, 147-149. 

— Arrah, be gob! 116 (384). 

—Chicany, chicany, criny crow, 51 
(634), 115( 381). 

— Daddy, daddy long-legs, 148 (112). 
See 9 (66), 125 (6). 

— Good-night, 115 (375, 376), 148 (116). 

— Hedges and ditches, 116 (389). 

—Hiccup, Ten drops in a cup, 114 
(373). 

— Hum, hum, Harry! 114 (368). 

— Iron nose and wooden toes, 116 (386, 
387). 

— Lady-bird, lady-bird, 148 (115). 

— Mary, wary, quite contrary, 116 (382). 

—O mother! may I go to swim? 115 
(380). 

— Once upon a time, 115 (378), 148 
(111). 

— One, two, buckle my shoe, 116 (383). 

— Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes, 114 (370), 166 (16). 

— Pully off a coat, boys, 115 (379). 

— Raise Cain and kill Abel, 114 (372). 

— Roly, poly, pudney pie, 114 (371). 

— The lion and the unicorn, 115 (374 
and footnote 1). 

— The Old Woman and her Pig, 117 
(390)-119. 

— The rose is red, 98 (202), 165 (13). 

— The thunder rolled, 149 (118). 

— There was a bee sat on a wall, 148 
(114). 

— There was an old woman who lived 
under a hill, 116 (388). 

— Three for the chicken, 148 (109). 

— Tit for tat, 115 (377). 

— 24th of May, 116 (385). 

— Two pieces among four of us, 114 
(369). 

nursery, 59-62, II0—-I14, 436-439. 

— A bloomin’ little sparrow, 59 (661). 

— A little mouse sat down to spin, III 
(346). 

— Away she goes to Bella Mashee! 
114 (366). 

— Baa, baa, black sheep, 111 (345). 

— Betty Pringle and her Pig, 113 (362). 

— Clap hands, 112 (356). 

— Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe, 
59 (659). 





nursery, concluded: 

— Eye-winker, 113 (34:4)-114, 165 (14). 

— ‘‘Fire, fire!" said Mrs. Squire, 60 (664). 

— Fishie, fishie, in the brook, 147 (107). 

— for hand or foot, 59 (658), 114 (365). 

— Goosey Gander, 113 (359). 

— Green Eye greedy-gut, 60 (666). See 
149 (122). 

— Higgeldy, piggeldy, my black hen, 
112 (351). 

— Hip-a-di-hop to the barber shop, 
IIt (347), 147 (108). 

— How many miles to Barleytown? 
111 (348). 

— I had a little pony, 112 (352). 

— I'll tell you a story, 60 (663). 

— Knock at the door, 113 (363), 166 
(15). 

— Go to bed, said Sleepy-Head, 59 
(660), 113 (360). See 112 (footnote 
4). 

— Little breeches Full of stitches, 
112 (354 and footnote 4). 

— Little Dame Trot with her little 
hair broom, 111 (349). 

— Little Dick he was so quick, 60 
(665). 

— Look up at Moses, Chop down noses! 
60 (667). 

— Ninkelty, pinkelty, 132 (69). 

— Old Dan Tucker, 61 (670). 

— Patty-cake, patty-cake, 62 (683), 112 
(357). 

— Peas porridge hot, 166(17). See 
under Games, etc. 

— Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 59 (657). 

— Porto-Rican, 436-439. 

— Punch and Judy ran a race, 110 
(343). 

— Rain, rain, go away, 83 (1), 148 
(110). 

— Rainy, rainy rattle-stone, 84 (5). 

— Rainbow rockingham, 59 (656). 

— Ride a cock horse, 112 (355). 

— Sally (?) was nimble, 113 (361). 

— Sing, sing, 112 (353). 

— Spin, spin, sparrow! 60 (662). 

— Taffy was a Welshman, 111 (350). 

— The June-bug hath a gaudy wing, 


60 (668). 
— There were two blackbirds, 110 
(344)-345.- 
— Tobacco is an Indian weed, 60 
(669). 


— Tom Thumb, the piper’s son, 113 
(358), 166 (18). 

— You'll get what Paddy gave the 
drum, 114 (367). 

play. See Games, game-songs, etc. 

taunting or teasing, 61 (671-678), 120- 
122 (394-410), 149-150 (121-125), 
166-167 (19-21). 

—A diller, a dellar, 121 (403), 167 
(21). 

— Ask your mother for fifty cents, 
62 (681). 

— Bert, Bert, lost his shirt, 61 (676). 
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Rhymes, concluded: 
taunting or teasing, concluded: 
— Black man, black man, don’t catch 
me! 61 (672). 
— Charlie chuck Married a duck, 62 
(682). 
— Cowardy, cowardy custard, 61 (677). 
— Cry baby cripsy, 149 (121). 
— Doctor, doctor, can you tell, 121 
(406), 149 (123). 
— Fresh fish all alive, 61 (673). 
— Giddy, giddy gout, 120 (402), 166 
(20). 
— Gray-eyed greedy-gut, 149 (122). See 
also under Nursery. 
— Here’s a needle, Here's a thread, 
122 (409). 
— Johnny on the wood-pile, 61 (674), 
120 (401), 150 (124). 
— Nigger, nigger, never die, 61 (671), 
121 (408), 150 (125), 166 (19). 
— Paddy on the ocean, 61 (675). 
— Red-head, fire-skull, 120 (400). 
— Teeter, totter, 121 (409), 122 (foot- 
note 1). 
— Tell, tell, tattle tale, 121 (405). 
— Tom, tom, toddy, 120 (398). 
— Up the long ladder, 122 (410). 
— Whistling Dick of Vinegar Hill, 
61 (678). 
— Willie, the billy, 121 (404). 
— You're off your dot, 120 (399). 
see Games, game-songs, etc. 
Riddles, from Canada, 63-72, 123-124, 
133, 150, 169. 
from Guatemala, 544-549. 
from Mexico, 537-543. 
from Porto Rico, 363-364 (120, 121). 
Rigmaroles, 158-159. See Music (nota- 
tion). 

Roberts, Helen H., review of Burlin's 
Negro Folk-Songs, Book I, 563-564. 
and Haeberlin, Herman K., Some Songs 
of the Puget Sound Salish, 496-520. 


Sayings, colloquial, from Ottawa and 

vicinity, 169 (17, 18). 
similes, etc., from Ontario, 36-37 (521- 
559), 103-104 (297-306). 
see also Proverbs, etc. 

Scott's Indo-Chinese Mythology, reviewed, 
286. 

Sea-language and the sea-god, 200-201. 

Sea-monsters, 196-199. 

Seal people, 190-193. 

Shetlandic folk-lore, 180-202. 

Signs. See Superstitions and beliefs. 

Similes. See Sayings, etc. 

Snyder, Franklin Bliss, Leo Frank and 
Mary Phagan, 264-266. 

Some Counting-Out Rhymes in Michigan, 
521-536. 

Some Songs of the Puget Sound Salish, 
496-520. 

Songs (Canada): 

An American Frigate, 171-173. 

At Sebastopol, 163. 
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Come, come! 177-178. 
Dance-songs, 152. 
I had a banjo, 152. 
Ikey Daw, 165. 
Margaret and William, 74. 
Mary Ann, 175-176. 
My aunt Sally Ann, 152. 
My mother and father were Irish, 152. 
Nuts in May, 178-179. 
Oh, where are you going, Billy, Billy 
boy? 78. 

Old Dan Tucker, 152. 
Over the Mountains, 173-175. 
Pat O’Brien, 76-77. 
Popy goes the weasel! 151. 
Religious Song, 153. 
The Butcher Boy, 73. 
The Hanging Limb, 75-76. 
The Irishman’s Shanty, 152. 
The Sailor Boy, 162, 170-171. 
The Tinner, 163. 
When I was a maiden, I51. 
Widdy Dunn, 164. 

Songs (Mexico and Porto Rico): 
A esta aldea bien venida, 301. 
A punto lo he de llevar, 311. 
Abajo el vil Barcelé, 355. 
Amor con amor se paga, 325. 
Antero compré una yegua, 344. 
Aunque me ausente de ti, 305. 
Aunque me pongan paredes, 304. 
Ay, amante de mi vida, 306. 
jAy, mi Dios, si yo pudiera! 307. 
Ayer me desembarqué, 342. 
Bajo tus verdes palmeras, 356. 
Boquita de medicina, 352. 
Borinquen, nido de flores, 315. 
Children’s, 440-446. 
Christmas carols, 425-436. 
Como de Birén la lengua, 355. 
Como Dios es poderoso, 359. 
Compafiera, no llorar, 316. 
Con el tiempo y un ganchito, 346. 
Con un horrible pufial, 359. 
Contesto esta poesia, 326. 
Cual alegre triquitraque, 340. 
éCuAl debe ser castigado? 307. 
Cuando yo estaba en prisiones, 316. 
Daba pena y compasi6n, 358. 
De varios padres es la causa, 339. 
Decidme, estrellas del cielo, 331. 
Descose lo que has cosido, 303. 
Desde que murié mi madre, 336. 
Duefio mio, se acabé, 323. 
FI dia del juicio final, 315. 
El jueves murié Ruperta, 343. 
EI reo en capilla, 357. 
El Sacre6n de Mahoma, 360. 
El sol de mi tierra es, 343. 
En el lejano destierro, 356. 
En esta vida prestada, 338. 
En las orillas de un rio, 311. 
En Lima vivia tu abuelo, 323. 
En tierra estéril sembré, 335. 
Entré6 el pollito a picar, 340. 
Enamoré a una cocinera, 341. 

Eres la mujer mas pura, 341. 
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Songs (Mexico and Porto Rico), concluded: 
Eres rosa entre las rosas, 303. 
Es la mujer lo mas bueno, 333. 
Es mi dama en Puerto Rico, 328. 
Esperar y no venir, 352. 
Esta noche, vida mia, 326. 
Estudiantes es muy serio, 322. 
Estudiaras geografia, 354. 
Golpe a golpe sin cesar, 321. 
Hace tres dias que no como, 339. 
Hojas del Arbol caidas, 324, 332. 
Hojas del Arbol querido, 323. 
Juan, Pedro, Saturnino, 360. 
La catastofre de Dayton, 362. 
La Creacién, 386. 
La reina de mis amores, 319. 
La Taraiva (danza), 445. 
La Virgen de los Dolores, 327. 
Le debo a Félix Servin, 347. 
Le hice el punto a una paloma, 314. 
Lo que te quiero no sabes, 325. 
Los campos visten de flores, 335. 
Los ojos del gavilan, 317. 
Me quejo porque me duele, 346. 
Mi amor no halla consuelo, 314. 
Muchacha, vete de aquf, 333. 
Nada en este mundo dura, 308. 
Nadie se fie de mujeres, 313. 
Nanqui toy ma makinley, 361. 
No hagas caso, Rafael, 317. 
No hay justicia como Dios, 312. 
No lo quiero y no lo quiero, 321. 
No me mires si no quieres, 338. 
No me quisiera acordar, 350. 
No quiero amores con viuda, 306. 
No quiero saber del ron, 319. 
No temas nifia a la guerra, 349. 
jOh, dichosa carta escrita! 327. 
Paloma, dame la mano, 348. 
Papel, si puedes llegar, 330. 
Plancha, plancha, planchadora, 345. 
¢€Por qué me miras as{? 350. 
Qué malo es saher querer, 309. 
Que se muera compay Feliz, 318. 
Quisiera que un fuerte rayo, 347. 
Quisiera vivir contigo, 312. 
Recuerdo cuando te vi, 304. 
Regalada prenda mia, 351. 
Religious, 398-425, 549. See also 

Christmas carols. 

Sacred, 447-450. 
Se fué mi duefio querido, 349. 
Se te fué el ruisefior ya, 310. 
Segiin se debe se paga, 320. 
Servir para merecer, 308. 
Si alguno te preguntare, 329. 
Si el querer bien se pagara, 322. 
Si la fortuna me ayuda, 337. 
Si me quieres to regalo, 332. 
Si supieras mi dolor, 331. 
Si te fueres a bafiar, 302. 
Soy un pescador de fama, 346. 
Tanto como yo te quiero, 353. 
Te he de adorar y querer, 336. 
Tengo una casa en la Habana, 351. 
Tras de pobre desgraciado, 330. 
Trescientos sesenta y seis, 337- 





Ta sola no eres mujer, 345. 

Tuyo soy, tuyo he de ser, 328. 

Una bruja espiritista, 360. 

Una mujer degollada, 358. 

Usted me mandé6 mis prendas, 334. 

Voy a dar una explicaci6n, 362. 

Ya este capulin cerré, 329. 

Ya que cantas por amor, 334. 

Ya tenemos libertad, 357. 

Ya yo no te quiero a ti, 354. 

Yo les voy a relatar, 342. 

Yo me enamoré de noche, 327. 

Yo mi amor no lo demuestro, 313. 

Yo probé los sentimientos, 310. 

Yo salf de Colobé, 344. 

Yo vide matar un pollo, 363. 

Songs (Puget Sound Salish): 
Guardian-spirit songs, 500-507, 518-519. 
Love-songs, 496, 507-510. 
Medicine-song, doctor’s, 511-516. 

Tribal song of the Snohomish, 496-498. 
Songs (United States): 

Buy me a Milking-Pail, 275-276. 

Leo Frank and Mary Phagan (ballad), 

264-266. 

Old Joe Camp, 277. 

The Southern boys may longer lie, 276- 
277. 

The Yankee Retreat, 277. 

There were three crows sat on a tree, 273. 
Songs. See Games, game-songs, etc. 
Starck’s Der Alraun, reviewed, 561. 
Supersticiones de ia Regién de San Juan 

Teotihuacan Est. de Mex., 488-495. 

amuleto, 492. 

aparicion, 491. 

brujeria, 493. 

el levantamiento de los espiritus, 493- 
495. 

encargo, 490. 

pronésticos del tiempo, 488. 

supersticiones, 489. 

Superstitions and beliefs regarding — 
absent treatment, 21 (268). 
accidental happenings, 16 (186), 18 

(229, 234, 240, 244), 30 (422, 423), 
31 (442). 

adornment and articles of dress, 18-19 
(237-249), 21 (273), 24 (316), 99 (220), 
128 (42-44), 139 (36, 37)- 

——_—— see Clothing. 

amputation, 26 (356). 

amulets and charms, 133-134, 210 (24), 
492. 

ancient graves, 155 (8). 

angels, 91 (119), 104 (309). 

animal, bite of, 21 (276). 

— bone of old, 205 (26). 

— cure of wounds in, 20 (267). 

— substance used for healing, 92 (127, 
129), 93 (140, 143, 144), 94 (164, 165), 
126 (28), 127 (31, 33-36). 

animals, parts and products: 

— ant, 213 (83). 

— bear-oil, 24 (331). 

— bee, 10 (74), 21 (272), 26 (352, 362), 
86 (33). ‘ 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 
animals, parts and products, continued: 
— beetle, death-watch (Anobium stri- 

atum), 10 (78). 

— — lady-bug, 10(72, 80), 29 (396, 
397, 407), 86 (34). 

— bird, 7 (22), 11 (105, 106, 110), 
84 (86), 203 (8). 

— butterfly, 488. 

— calves, twin, 87 (55). 

— cat, 6 (15), 7 (26, 33), 12 (114, 115, 
120, 126), 13 (127, 130, 135), 16 (201), 
22 (280), 24 (328), 26 (30), 39 (583), 
86-87 (45-51), 88°(66, 67, 79, 80), 
208 (12 a), 210 (26). 

—-— black, 12 (123, 125), 13 (130), 
24 (328), 210 (30), 213 (84). 

— — tail of, 22 (280), 24 (328). 

— chicken, 11 (101), 31 (441), 23 (312), 
84 (4). 

— cicada, 10 (71). 

— cock, 7 (36, 37), 11 (104), 12 (112), 
86 (40, 41), 87 (58), 210 (20, 21). 

—cow, 9 (66), 10 (84), 12 (116), 40 
(588), 87 (54), 88 (69), 125 (6), 154 (3). 

— cow-dung, 20 (262), 23 (299). 

— coyote, 488. 

— crane, 8 (38). 

— crayfish, 10 (81). 

— cricket, 10 (75, 76), 86 (32), 154 (2). 

— crow, Ir (103), 88 (76), 136 (5), 167 
(4). 

— cuckoo, 6 (15). 

— daddy-long-legs. See Spider. 

— death-watch beetle. See Beetle. 

— devil's darning needle. See Dragon- 


fly. 

— dog, 6(15), 13 (132), 23 (298), 29 
(396), 87(52), 88 (80), 101 (261), 
204 (21), 208 (12), 210 (22, 25). 

— — tail of, 12 (113). 

— dove, 203 (8). 

— dragon-fly, 10 (73). 

— duck, black, 167 (5). 

— fish, 11 (95, 97, 98), 88 (74). 

— fish-worm, 10 (82), 11 (96), 24 (313). 

— fly, 125 (1). 

— fox, 31 (441). 

— fowl, 88 (78). 

— frog, 205 (16), 210 (16). 

— — green, live, 22 (288). 

— goose, 7 (35), 8 (41). 

— goose-oil, 21 (277) 

— grasshopper, 23 (294), 125 (7). 

— ground-hog, 208 (6). 

— guinea-hen, 88 (77). 

— guinea-pig, 20 (258). 

— hair-worm, 136 (3). 

— hare, 29 (396), 91 (111). 

— hawk, 11 (101). 

—hen, 7 (18), 11 (100), 86 (39, 44), 
88 (42), 94 (165), 210 (21), 215 (117). 

— — crowing, I1 (108). 

— — not laying, 41 (594). 

— herring, salt, 12 (116). 

— hog-milt, 7 (23). 

— horse,, 12 (121), 23 (311), 38 (576), 





animals, parts and products, continued: 
40, 87 (52, 53), ror (257), 125 (9), 
140 (40), 207 (18), 210 (23-30). See 
Mare. 

— horse, gray, 13 (133), 24 (328). 

— — white, 12 (118, 119, 122), 13 (128, 
131), 16 (200), 204 (22), 210 (27-29). 

— horse-hair, 9 (64). 

— horseshoe, 29 (410), 32-33 (460-464), 
4I, 102 (270), 133, 214 (96), 215 (1, 2). 

— lady-bird or lady-bug. See Beetle. 

— lamb, 12 (121). 

— lizard, 10 (82), 29 (396). 

— locust, 23 (294). 

— loon, 167 (3). 

— mare, 4I. 

— — milk of, 8 (42), 22 (291). 

— moth, 10 (79). 

— mouse, 23 (336), 25 (336). 

— mule, 210 (29). 

— newt, 10 (82). 

— peacock, 6 (15), 11 (109). 

— — feather of, 11 (109). 

— pig, 40 (590), 84(7), 88 (68), 126 
(28). See Hog. 

— — lean, 13 (129). 

— — milt of, 88 (84). 

— — white, 24 (319). 

— pigeon, 11 (107), 26 (351). See Dove. 

— pork, 6 (4), 20 (263), 23 (298). 

— rabbit, 25 (336), 125 (8), 210 (24). 

— — foot of, 12 (124). 

— raccoon-oil, 24 (331). 

— rats, extermination of, 12 (117). 

— robin, 11 (102). 

— rooster. See Cock. 

— screech-owl 12 (111), 88 (75). 

— sea-monsters, 188. 

— sea-serpents, 197-198. 

— seals, 193-195. 

— sheep, 10 (85), 87 (56). 

— — black, 22 (284). 

— — blood of, 10 (85). 

— skunk, 22 (284). 

— — effluvium of, 136 (4). 

— skunk-oil, 22 (284), 24 (331). 

—snake, 7(19, 22), 9 (60), 10-11 
(85-02), 22 (288), 29 (396), 86 (37, 
38), 93 (140), 101 (260), 136 (16), 
137 (24), 208 (13), 210 (18, 19). 

— snake-skin, 22 (288, 291). 

— snapping-turtle, 11 (93). 

— Spanish fly, 22 (283). 

— spider, 9 (65), 10 (67, 69, 70, 77), 
29 (407), 85-86 (26-31), 167 (2), 209 
(20), 210 (11-15). 

— — daddy-long-legs, 9 (66), 125 (6). 

— spider-web, 21 (271). 

— squirrel, 7 (22). 

— swallow, 6 (16). 

— synovial fluid of, 24 (333). 

—toad, 7(22, 32), 10 (82-84), 290 
(407), 86 (35, 36), 136 (8), 138 (29), 
154 (3), 167 (1). 

— — swallowing of live, 23 (311). 

— toad-skin, 23 (302). 

— turtle, 11 (94). 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 
animals, parts and products, concluded: 
—turtle. See Snapping-turtle. 

— weasel-skin, 22 (289, 290). 

— — purse of, 36 (520). 

— wolf, 13 (134), 29 (407). 

— worm, intestinal, 20 (266). 

— — Nematode, 9 (64). 

— — see Fish-worm, Hair-worm. 

ashamed, being, 13 (139). 

asked again, being, 18 (230). 

bait, 11 (96, 97). 

baldness, 19 (251). 

ball of fire, 8 (47). 

beads, 22 (285, 288), 23 (305), 24 (317), 
127 (29), 205 (30), 206 (31, 32). 

bed, 16 (186, 187), 17 (215). 

— of cedar-boughs, 20 (264). 

bed-clothes, picking at, 26 (364). 

Bible, 6 (8), 20 (258), 21 (268), 30 
(430), 84 (3), 93 (142, 155), 94 (163), 
96 (191), 140 (44), 154 (4). 

— see Scriptural reading or quotation. 

birth and childhood, 10 (79), 12 (114), 
13 (140), 18 (237), 20 (261), 23(307, 
338), 25 (336-349), 30 (421), 32 (459), 
QI-92 (108-126), ror (258, 259), 105 
(318), 126 (23, 24), 136 (14-16), 211 
(48-50). 

birth-mark, 206 (36). 

— see Moles under Body, human. 

blood, 10 (85), 14 (154), 18 (241), 19 
(252), 209 (16, 17). 

blowing, 30 (426). 

boasting, 15 (176). 

body, human, and body-parts: 

— cheek, 90 (94). 

— chin, 90 (94). 

—ear, 13 (143), 14 (160), 22 (284), 
89 (88-90), 211 (33). 

— eye, 89 (86, 87). 

— eyebrows, 14 (161). 

— eyelash, 31 (444), 101 (256). 

— foot, 13 (141, 144, 148, 149), 14 (150, 
152, 153, 155, 159), 28 (382), 90 (104), 
126 (22), 211 (40-44), 214 (89). 

— freckles, 93 (138, 139). 

— hair, 6 (7), 12 (118), 13 (136, 137, 
146, 147), 15 (166), 16 (200), 23 (303, 
306), 26 (357), 89 (85), 90 (95), 210 
(27, 28, 31, 32). 

—hand, 13 (142), 14 (158), 18 (236), 
19 (255), 25 (339), 26 (361), 31 (443), 
00 (96-103), 126 (20, 21), 136 (12), 
210 (29), 211 (37, 38), 214 (91). 

— limb, losing, 19 (257). 

— lip, 28 (386). 

—mole, 13 (136), 91 (105), 136 (13), 
204 (1-3). 

— mouth, 14 (157). 

—nails, 13 (138-140), 14 (156), 211 
(39, 50). 

— neck, 21 (270), 136 (13). 

— nose, 14 (157), 89 (91, 92), 126 (18, 
19), 211 (34). 

— renewal of, 19 (256). 

— saliva, 20 (261). 





body, human, and body-parts, concluded: 

— shoulder, 17 (207), 209 (1-3, 5). 

— teeth, being born with, 25 (343). 

— — docking dog's tail with, 12 (113). 

— — losing of, 24 (314). 

— — preventing decay of, 21 (275). 

—— — pulling of, 24 (330), 32 (457). 

— — swallowing of, 23 (309). 

— — wide apart, 14 (164), 90 (93). 

— thumb, 14 (156). 

— toe, stubbing, 13 (141, 148). 

— tongue, 14 (162). 

bones, 205 (26). 

booman, 92 (125). 

borrowed articles, 28 (379). 

brain-food, 11 (95). 

brass ring, 204 (9). 

breaking of objects, 15 (171, 175, 176), 
16 (189), 17 (209), 29 (402, 405), 
215 (118). 

bubbles, 18 (228). 

burial. See Death. 

-— alive, 22 (288), 138 (29). 

— of things, 22 (293), 23 (301), 24 (324, 
325, 327), 137 (21), 205 (17, 18, 22, 28). 

buried treasure, 155 (11). 

burning of clothing and other things, 
17 (207), 19 (253), 21 (279), 24 (314), 
30 (421). 

candle, 30 (423). 

cards, 33 (469), 128 (49). 

callers, 13 (149), 14 (153), 17 (212), 
18 (227, 232), 85 (20). See Visitors. 

camp, 17 (216). 

charms. See Amulets. 

childhood. See Birth and childhood. 

choking while speaking, 14 (163). 

church, 14 (150). 

clay, 21 (272). 

clothing, 10 (80), 15 (185), 16 (191), 
18 (238-241), 19 (244-249, 253), 22 
(388), 27 (360, 370), 28 (379), 29 
(400), 30 (422), 99 (223), 100 (224- 
226), 139 (36, 37), 203 (15). 

— see Adornment, Burning. 

cobweb, 10 (68), 21 (271), 88 (73), 92 
(130), 93 (139). 

coin, 21 (270). 

colors: 

— black, 12 (123, 125), 13 (130), 20 
(259, 262), 22 (280, 282, 284), 23 (304), 
24 (328), 27 (373), 28 (385), 87 (50, 
56), 89 (87), 97 (200), 126 (27), 127 
(35), 137 (26), 167 (5), 207 (10, 11), 
213 (84). 

— blue, 22 (288), 27 (373), 28 (379), 
89 (87), 97 (200), 125 (4), 134, 207 (7). 

— brown, 27 (373), 89 (87), 97 (200). 

— gray, 27 (373), 89 (87), 97 (200). 

— green, 22 (288), 24 (317), 27 (373), 
28 (385), 97 (200), 103 (289). 

— lavender, 28 (392). 

— pink, 27 (373), 97 (200). 

— red, 11 (100), 12 (118), 13 (146, 147), 
16 (200), 21 (277, 278), 27 (373), 
31 (441), 32 (454), 93 (149), 97 (200), 
133, 206 (34), 210 (27-29). 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 

colors, concluded: 

— white, 27 (373), 33 (462), 38 (575), 
87 (53), 97 (200, 201), ror (257), 125 
(9), 128 (52), 140 (40), 210 (27-29). 

— — see Horse under Animals. 

— yellow, 27 (373), 97 (200). 

corns, aching of, 87 (60). 

corpse, 19 (248), 22 (288), 26-27 (353- 
365), 29 (412), 34 (486), ox (112), 
137 (23), 205 (29), 206 (36). 

— see Death and burial. 

cotton rag, 22 (279). 

counteracting of spell, 91 (111). 

counter-effect, 15 (177), 17 (207). 

counting, 205 (14), 206 (41), 207 (18), 
212 (52), 213 (86), 214 (99 a). 

crisis, 19 (254). 

cross, 33 (479), 93 (155), 128 (52). 

cross-eyed person, 13 (145), 14 (151), 
16 (200). 

crowing, 11 (104, 108), 12 (112). 

crying, 15 (173), 16 (195). 

cud, 12 (116). 

cures. See Medicine and remedies. 

curses, 28 (386). 

cuts, 20 (263). 

days and seasons: 

— Christmas, 7 (21), 8 (52, 53), 204 
(26), 208 (4). 

— Easter Sunday, 7 (30, 31), 208 (1). 

— fall, 24 (350). 

— Good Friday, 7 (29), 98 (211), 99 
(212, 213), 204 (18). 

— Hallowe'en, 96 (185, 186), 99 (214). 

— Lent, 28 (394), 97 (198). 

— New Year’s Day, 13 (149), 14 (153), 
98 (206-210). 

— spring, 7 (22, 29, 30), 8 (39), 9 (60, 
61), 11 (90, 92, 102), 12 (121), 20 
(265), 25 (350). 

— winter, 7 (22), 215 (121). 

days of the week: 

—all, 14 (165), 28 (380), 89 (92), 90 
(103), 91 (110), 97 (199), 207 (16), 
211 (39), 212 (62). 

— Monday, 14 (165), 17 (212), 99 (216), 
208 (2, 14), 212 (62, 63). 

— Tuesday, 14 (165). 

— Wednesday, 7 (25), 15 (165). 

— Thursday, 7 (25), 15 (165). 

— Friday, 7 (25, 34), 8 (54), 15 (165), 
99 (217), 208 (3, 14, 15), 212 (59, 60). 

— Saturday, 15 (165), 16 (202), 99 
(218, 219), 212 (61). 

— Sunday, 7 (31), 8 (55), 13 (138, 139), 
15 (165), 17 (215), 91 (109), 99 (215), 
208 (1, 2a). 

death and burial, 8 (47, 48), 10 (78, 
79, 85), 11 (96, 106-110), 12 (111), 
13 (132-134), 14 (154), 17 (223, 224), 
19 (247, 248), 25 (347), 25-27 (350- 
367), 26 (353, 354, 360), 27 (365), 
32 (454), 38, 39, 85 (23), 86 (41, 43), 

100 (233, 238), ror (251), 102 (262), 
126 (23, 24), 129 (53), 139 (38), 156 
(12), 202-204 (1-26). 
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decayed or decaying matter, 20 (262), 
22 (293), 23 (295, 296, 301). 

deception 28 (391). 

devil, 13 (138), 15 (165), 35 (506), 39, 
89 (92), 90 (103), 99 (214), 125 (3), 
143 (84), 155 (10). 

dew, 8 (49). 

dimple, 90 (94). 

direction as indication, 9 (66), 13 (132), 
18 (235), 31 (438), 32 (460), 33 (463), 
133, 168 (13), 213 (71). 

— of compass, 7 (35), 8 (38), 26 (353), 
100 (235), 126 (16). 

— of wind, 7 (29), 99 (213). 

disappointment, 15 (172, 184), 16 (195, 
197), 18 (238, 240), 140 (45, 46). 

diseases, 20 (258-260), 23 (297, 300, 
310), 204-206 (1-43). 

— baldness, 19 (251). 

— ‘black eye,’’ 20 (262). 

— blackening of eye, 22 (282). 

— boils, 19 (252), 20 (263), 22 (291), 
24 (313). 

— breast, caked, 22 (290). 

— chest troubles, 21 (278). 

— colds, 21 (278), 22 (281). 

— consumption, 19 (251), 20 (264). 

— cuts, 20 (263). 

— decay in teeth, 21 (275), 23 (309). 

— dyspepsia, 19 (250), 24 (332). 

— ear-ache, 22 (284). 

— erysipelas, 24 (317). 

— felon, 20 (263). 

— fever, 22 (281). 

— goitre, 22 (285-289), 23 (305), 93 
(140), 137 (23, 24), 205 (20, 30). 

— headache, 23 (303, 306, 307). 

— heaves (in horses), 23 (311). 

— hemorrhages, 21 (268, 269). 

— inflammation, 23 (312). 

— — of eyes, 20 (261, 262). 

— intestinal trouble, 24 (332). 

—— worms, 20 (266). 

— itch, seven-years, 19 (253). 

— lumbago, 21 (278). 

— nettle-sting, 24 (323). 

— neuralgia. See Toothache. 

— nose-bleed, 21 (270), 23 (304), 206 
(34, 38, 39). 

— poisoning, 20 (260), 24 (322). 

— rabies, 21 (276). 

— rheumatism, 20 (258), 21 (278), 24 
(321, 333), 93 (149, 150), 127 (30, 
31), 137 (25), 154 (6), 204 (4-10). 

— ringworm, 21 (279). 

— sore eyes, 21 (273), 24 (316), 93 (152). 

—sore throat, 21 (277), 24 (315), 93 
(153). 

—sty, 20(260), 22 (280), 23 (308), 
24 (329), 93 (155), 206 (42, 43). 

— toothache, 21 (274, 275). 

— warts, 10 (83), 22-23 (292-302), 23 
(310), 24 (318, 319, 324-328), 86 
(36), 94 (161-163), 127 (32-37), 128 
(48), 137 (17-22), 167(7), 204-205 
(11-28). 

— whooping-cough, 20 (265). 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 

diseases, concluded: 

— wounds, 21 (271). 

— — in animals, 20 (267). 

divination, 85 (16), 96 (191), 140 (42- 
44). 

dreams, 13 (133), 26 (361), 29 (409), 
30 (4290, 430), 31 (433, 434, 437), 
32 (452-459), 84 (11), 95 (177), 96 
(189), 101-102 (260-269), 136 (9), 140 
(41), 203 (11, 12), 208 (9), 214 (92-94). 

drinking, 18 (228). 

dropping of objects, 15 (172, 175), 
17 (221), 18 (227, 232, 235, 238), 
19 (243), 31 (442), 100 (239, 242, 
243), 101 (244, 245), 139 (36), 141 
= 203 (15), 212 (70), 213 (71, 81, 
82). 

dust, inhalation of, 21 (275). 

earthenware, 8 (51). 

eaves, 24 (327). 

ebb-tide, 25 (350). 

eggs, hatching of, 11 (99). 

enemies, harming, 39 (586), 86 (38). 

evening, things done in, 11 (104), 13 
(137), 15 (184). 

evil eye, 41 (594), 105 (319), 133. 

— spirits, 24 (320). 133, 196. 

excrescence, mouse-like, 25 (336). 

failure in business, 19 (242). 

fairies and witches, 29 (409), 104-105 
(309-319), 129 (58), 196, 199. 

— — — see Witchcraft. 

family, 26 (360), 85 (23). 

— death in, 11 (106). 

— member of, 12 (111), 14 (161). 

— moving of, 6 (8). 

— quarrelsome, 10 (74). 

feathers of dying person’s pillow, 26 
(351). 

— wearing of, 28 (389). 

fence, 7 (19). 

fence-posts, 6 (6). 

fickleness, 28 (390). 

finding of things, 95 (175, 176), 102 
(270, 271), 127 (38), 128 (43, 44). 

— of lost articles, 34 (483, 485). 

fire, 7 (33), 16 (204), 18 (231). 

— ball of, 8 (47). 

— building of, 28 (378), 91 (105), 95 
(173, 174). 

— burning of, 87 (61, 62). 

— sparks of wood, 16 (194). 

first occurrence, 7 (22), 9 (60), 25 (339, 
340, 344, 345), 29 (400, 405, 413), 
31 (432, 435, 436, 439), 32 (448), 
33 (473), 84 (12), 95 (175, 176, 178, 
179, 181), ror (258, 259), 125 (8), 
127 (38), 204 (14, 17, 18). 

fishing, 11 (96, 97). 

flannel, red, 21 (277, 278), 93 (149). 

foretelling time of event, 6 (7, 14), 7 
(17, 20, 27, 31, 37), 11 (110), 12 (118), 
13 (133), 14 (154), 15 (173), 16 (192, 
195, 198, 204), 18 (236). 

— number of snowstorms, 209 (17). 

formula, word, 21 (268), 140 (44). 
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friendship, 11 (91), 15 (182, 183). 

funeral, 17 (224), 26 (353, 355, 356, 
359, 362, 363), 27 (365), 29 (396), 
97 (194), 102 (264, 265, 275), 202 (3), 
203 (7, 17, 19, 20). 

— see Death and burial. 

gifts, 25 (339), 90 (99, 101), 98 (207), 
100 (227), 137 (27), 214 (101). 

glass, 8 (51), 15 (175). 

gold, 8 (45), 22 (280), 206 (42). 

gossip, 89 (89, 90). 

grain of wood, 17 (208). 

gravel from lake-shore, 22 (292). 

graveyard, 7 (21), 11 (96), 38. 

— see Death and burial. 

guests, 215 (116, 123). 

hand-shaking, 29 (416). 

heredity, 19 (251). 

hiding things, 24 (328), 204 (12), 205 
(12, 13). 

home, living long way from, 14 (164). 

house, happenings near or in, 10 (76), 
Ir (106, 107, 109), 13 (127, 132), 
14 (159), 15 (178, 180), 16 (196, 200), 
17 (206, 210, 216, 218), 25 (340, 
345), 26 (353, 363), 27 (365), 30 (420). 

house and household, 15-18 (167-236), 
39 (585, 586), 40 (587, sor), 41 
(593), 100-101 (228-253), 128 (45-49), 
139 (38), 203 (16), 209-215 (1-123). 

— bed, 16 (187), 17 (215). 

— bread, 15 (185), 16 (203, 205), 17 
(225), 203 (13). 

— bread-tray, 30 (425). 

— broom, 15 (174), 16 (201), 30 (425). 

— chair, 16 (192), 17 (208), 18 (229), 
214 (99), 215 (109). 

— chimney, 92 (123). 

— churn, 40 (587, 591), 41 (593). 

— clocks, stopping of, at hour of death, 
26 (360). 

— creaking of boards or furniture, 17 
(224). 

—dish-cloth, 18 (232), 22 (293), 23 
(300), 24 (327), 204 (12), 212 (70). 

— door, 15 (178), 16 (190, I91), 100 
(228-230). 

— door-knob, 16 (191). 

— fire, 16 (194, 204), 18 (231). 

— food, extra, 17 (225). 

—fork, 17 (220), 18 (227, 234), 31 
(442). 

— furniture, 17 (216). 

— glass, 15 (175). 

-— ink, 17 (211). 

— key, 16 (197), 21 (270). 

— knife or sharp instrument, 15 (183), 
16 (199), 17 (206, 220), 18 (227, 234), 
22 (282), 31 (442). 

— ladder or stairway, 15 (177). 

— lamp-glass, 17 (209). 

— lamps, three lighted, 17 (223). 

— looking-glass. See Mirror. 

— mirror, 15 (171), 17 (217), 25 (342), 
26 (358-360), 27 (372), 29 (412), 91 
(116), 100 (236, 237), 211 (49), 215 
(118). 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 

house and household, concluded: 

— plate, 18 (230, 233). 

— room, 10 (70, 75-77), II (105, 110), 
17 (210), 25 (346). 

—salt, 15 (167-170), 17 (207, 213), 
21 (274), 209 (1). 213 (74), 78, 79). 
— scissors, 15 (172), 17 (221), 18 (235), 

31 (442), 39 (586), 140 (44), 

— sheets, bed, 16 (186). 

— shovel, 92 (122, 123). 

— sieve, 140 (44). 

— soap, 16 (193), 40 (587). 

— spoons, 17 (220), 18 (227) ,30 (420). 

— stairs, 15 (177, 179), 18 (226), 29 
(417). 

—table, 15 (180), 17 (208, 214, 220, 
223), 18 (239), 29 (418), 127 (40), 
207 (15). 

— tea, 18 (228, 236). 

— towel, 15 (182). 

— water thrown out of door or window, 
16 (190). 

— window, 11 (106), 12 (125), 16 (190). 

— wood-pile, 16 (201). 

housekeeper, 30 (425). 

human body. See Body. 

hunger, 17 (225). 

hunting, 33 (474). 

Indian, 7 (17). 

initials, 28 (395), 33 (480). 

inside out, turning things, 142 (83). 

— — see Wrong side. 

itching, 13 (142), 14 (155, 157, 158, 
161), 28 (386), 89 (86, 91), 90 (96, 
97, 104), 126 (18, 19, 21, 22), 211 (37, 
38, 43). 

jealousy, 28 (392). 

joints, making of, supple, 24 (331, 333). 

journey, 8 (54), 16 (196, 200). 

killing, 10 (69, 84), 11 (90-92), 12 (120), 
86 (35, 37, 38), 205 (16), 208 (13), 
210 (11-13, 16-19, 26). 

— of animals, 21 (276). 

kissing, 14 (157), 25 (341), 28 (386), 
29 (411), 32 (446), 89 (91, 92), 91 
(112), ror (258), 126 (18), 212 (56), 
2r5 (107). 

knocking on wood, 104(110, 111), 
215 (110, 111). 

knot in a string, 23 (295). 

ladder, 32 (445), 33 (477), 37 (567), 
101 (246), 215 (108). 

last article of food, 27 (368), 28 (387). 

— bunch of seeds, 30 (426). 

— piece of bread, 30 (419). 

leaves, falling of, 7 (22), 20 (265). 

left, 18 (236), 23 (310), 24 (314), 20 
(400), 33 (465), 86 (30), 90 (96), 95 
(180), 100 (226), ror (250), 126 (20, 
22), 128 (52), 136 (12), 209 (1, 2, 5), 
210 (24, 29), 211 (33, 38, 44). 

left-handed people, 126 (20). 

letter, 16 (198). 

losing a limb, 19 (257). 

— things, 16 (197-199), 19 (242), 29 
(402), 94 (167, 168), 127 (37), 128 (42). 





lost article, 34 (483, 485). 

love, courtship, and marriage, 10 (68), 
15 (165), 18 (231, 234), 19 (249), 
22 (280, 283), 23 (308), 27-31 (368- 
439), 32 (450), 89 (92), 90 (101), 93 
(155), 94 (160), 94-98 (166-205), 102 
(264, 265, 269), 127 (37-40), 137-138 
(26-30), 139 (36, 37), 167 (4), 167- 
168 (10-13), 203 (12), 206-208 (1-21), 
211-212 (50-58). 

luck, bad, 6 (2), 8 (52, 55), 9 (56, 62), 
10 (69, 70, 75), 11 (102-104, 109), 
12 (120, 121, 125, 126), 13 (127- 
129, 136, 141, 144-149), 15 (169, 171, 
177-180, 182), 16 (186, 187, 191, 
196, 199, 201, 203, 205), 17 (207, 
209-219), 18 (239), 19 (243-246), 25 
(347), 26 (359, 360, 363, 365), 27 
(369-371, 373-375), 28 (379-381, 385, 
389-395), 29 (396, 397), 125 (5, 9). 

— good, 6(1, 2), 9 (56, 61), 1o (76, 
77, 80, 81), II (90, 92, 97, 102, 105), 
12 (118, I19, I2I, 123, 124), 13 (130, 
143), 14 (150-153, 175, 181), 15 (175, 
181), 16 (186, 200, 205), 17 (208, 
220-222), 18 (237), 19 (244), 25 (339, 
341, 346), 27 (371, 373), 28 (378, 
380, 383, 384), 29 (398, 406-411, 
417). 

lumberman, 17 (216). 

lying (telling falsehoods), 11 (98), 14 
(162, 163), 34 (481). 

magical numbers, 19 (254). See Num- 
bers. 

manure, 8 (40). 

massage, 19 (255). 

match, 24 (318). 

meal, 18 (230, 233). 

medical ideas, fallacious or old-fashioned, 
IQ (250). 

medicines and remedies, 19-24 (250- 
335), 38 (577), 39 (578), 89 (88), 92- 
94 (127-165), 126-127 (25-36), 137 
(17-25), 142 (82), 154 (4-7), 204 (9), 
205 (29, 30), 206 (34, 38-42). 

men, 21 (273), 30 (424). 

metallic object, 22 (282). 

midnight, things done at, 7 (25), 24 
(324), 31 (437), 38 (573), 86 (41), 
129 (59), 155 (11). 

molasses and sulphur, 22 (291). 

money, 6 (2), 12 (122), 13 (136, 142), 
14 (158), 16 (194), 18 (228), 90 (95- 
97), 91 (105). 

— silver, 12 (122). 

months, 6 (11), 7 (24, 27, 28), 8 (52) 
22 (280), 25 (338), 27 (371), 28 (393), 
93 (152), 208 (4-6), 212 (66). 

— see Days. 

morning, events of, 6 (14), 10 (706, 
13 (145-147), 14 (151), 15 (173), 16 
(195). 

morsel, leaving of, on plate, 18 (230). 

moving, 6 (8), 12 (115), 15 (174, 181t), 
16 (201, 202), 17 (210). 

mud, 21 (272). 

murder, 38. 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 

naming, 25 (347). 

natural phenomena: 

— evening, 6 (14). 

— frost, white, 7 (22, 27). 

— lightning, 8 (43, 44), 87 (52). 

— moon, 6 (1-13), 7 (20, 25), 31 (440), 
84 (7-11), 87 (59), 88 (65), 93 (141), 
98 (204), 136 (10), 137 (20), 205 (17), 
206 (3), 209 (1-8, 18, 19), 488. 

— — ring around, 7 (20). 

—rainbow, 8 (45), 32 (449), 83 (2), 
84 (3), 88 (72), 154 (1), 208 (10). 

— snow, 7 (22), 8 (39-41). 

—sun, 8 (46), 11 (89), 13 (143), 23 
(303), 25 (350), 27 (371), 84 (6), 86 
(41), 87 (64), 488. 

— stars, 7 (20), 30 (427, 428), 31 (436), 
32 (450), 84 (12), 87 (63), 88 (65, 81), 
98 (204), 136 (10), 169 (15), 213 (85, 
86), 214 (88). 

— thunder, 7 (24), 8 (42), 11 (90), 84 
(4). 

— water, 136 (2), 208 (7-9), 209 (21). 

— wave, ninth, always the strongest, 
135 (1). 

— weather, 6 (9, 14-16); 7 (17-20, 22- 
28, 31-37), 8 (38, 51), 10 (82), 27 
(371), 29 (398), 83 (1-2), 87 (51, 57- 
64), 88 (65-84), 97 (197), 126 (10-17), 
136 (6-11), 154 (1), 167 (3), 206 (1), 
208 (1-6, 10-15), 209 (17-20), 488. 

— wind, 7 (29), 209 (16). 

needles, 23 (384), 24 (326), 31 (442), 
40 (590). 

Negro, 22 (284), 93 (137). 

nests, building, with hair, 23 (306). 

new clothing, 18 (239), 28 (379). 

night, finding things at, 10(75, 77), 
Ir (96). 

night air, 8 (50). 

number, 19 (254). 

— odd, 17 (208). 

— of things, 23 (300, 301, 310), 24 (325), 
88 (65), 136 (10), 137 (18, 19, 21), 
167 (10), 205 (13, 15, 22). 

—of times, 18 (236), 85 (17), 167 (9), 
205 (29), 209 (21 a). 

numbers: 

— one, 87 (53), 167 (4), 214 (97). 

— one to ten in series, 168 (10). 

— one to fifteen in series, 95 (182). 

— two, 9 (57), 15 (185), 27 (367), 30 
(420), 85 (14), 87 (53), 94 (171), 167 
(4), 203 (17), 214 (97). 

— three, 7 (17, 28), 9 (57), 12 (111), 
13 (134), 17 (209, 223), 19 (255), 
20 (267), 22 (288), 23 (308, 311), 
24 (323, 329), 27 (366), 32 (449, 456), 
33 (467), 85 (14), 87 (53), 96 (188, 
189), 101 (256), 102 (269), 125 (9), 
128 (47, 52), 129 (53), 133, 136 (13), 
167 (4, 8), 205 (29), 208(2, 5), 
211 (49), 213 (75). 

— four, 9 (57), 85 (14), 87 (53), 95 (176, 
177), 212 (56), 214 (90, 95), 215 (119). 

— five, 9 (57), 85 (14), 96 (188). 


numbers, concluded: 

— six, 7 (31), 25 (338). 

— seven, 15 (171, 181), 16 (200), 19 
(253, 256), 21 (269), 22 (287), 39 
(581), 92 (124), 96 (188), 100 (236), 
125 (2), 142 (82), 207 (15), 208 (1), 
215 (118 a). 

—nine, II (93), 19 (254), 30 (430), 31 
(435, 436), 95 (178), 135 (1). 

— ten, 102 (277), 213 (86), 214 (99a). 

— thirteen, 33 (470), 86 (39). 

— sixteen, 96 (191). 

— forty, 99 (212, 213). 

—one hundred, 12 (122), 128 (52), 
206 (41), 207 (18), 210 (29). 

— two hundred, 12 (119). 

— see also Rhymes, counting-out. 

oil, animal, 21 (277), 22 (284), 24 (331). 

old article of clothing, 28 (379). 

— or dirty material, 21 (277, 278). 

— things, 22 (293). 

— woman, 8 (41), 17 (219). 

— parcel, 16 (198). 

— path, crossing of, 12 (126), 85 (25). 

peace of dying or dead, 26 (351, 354). 

pease, 6 (10), 23 (310), 24 (324), 31 
(435). 

penknife, 16 (199). 

picking up things, 18 (237, 238), 23 
(297, 300, 310), 214-215 (103-107). 

pin, 9 (58), 18 (237), 28 (377), 31 (442), 
40 (590), 41 (594), 214-215 (103-107). 

piskies. See Fairies. 

plants, 9 (56-63), 85 (14-24), 125 (1-5), 
136 (2), 209 (9, 10), 211 (46, 56-58), 
214 (90, 95), 215 (110, 119, 121). 

— juice of three different, 24 (323). 

— thanking for, 9 (58, 59, 63), 145, 
146, 148, 150, 154), 94 (156, 158, 162). 

— used for curing or healing, 92 (132), 
93 (133-136), 126 (25-27), 127 (30, 32). 

plants and plant-parts: 

— apple, rotten, 20 (262). 

— — sweet, scions of, 20 (267). 

— apple-seed, 31 (438). 

— berries, 7 (22). 

— birch-tree, 8 (43), 85 (16). 

— blossom, 9 (60, 62). 

— brake, 9 (60). 

— cedar-boughs, 20 (264). 

— cherry, wild, 24 (322). 

— cherry-blossoms, 28 (391). 

— clover, 9 (56, 57), 29 (406), 31 (439), 
85 (14), Oy (176,177), 212 (56), 214 
(90), 215 (119). 

— corn-husks, 7 (22). 

— crops, poor, 16 (188). 

— — root, 6 (10). 

— currants, black, 24 (334). 

— cuttings, 9 (58, 59). 

— daisy, 167 (10), 168 (11). 

— dandelion, 30 (426), 85 (17). 

— “devil-flower,”’ 125 (3). 

— elder, 24 (321, 322, 325). 

— fern-frond, 9 (61). 

— fruit, 9 (62, 63). 

— fruit-tree, 20 (259), 85 (15). 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 
plants and plant-parts, concluded: 
— grain, 6 (12). 
— — rye, 28 (390). 
— grass, 6 (15), 7 (26), 208 (12). 
— heliotrope, 29 (406). 
— hops, 21 (274). 
— horse-chestnut, 24 (321). 
— horse-tail (Equisetum sp.), 136 (2). 
— ivy, 29 (406). 
— leaves, 7 (22), 20 (265). 
— live-forever, 24 (320), 85 (19), 93 
(148). 
— Lycoperdon, 21 (270). 
— milk-weed, 23 (294). 
— nuts, 7 (22). 
— nutmeg, 24 (315). 
— oats, 6 (10). 
— peach-tree, 209 (21). 
— pease, 6(10), 23 (310), 24 (324), 
31 (435). 
— poison-ivy, 20 (260), 24 (322), 125 (2). 
— poplar, 17 (216). 
— potato, 6 (11). 
— — raw, 24 (321). 
— puff-ball, 21 (270). 
— root-crops, 6 (10). 
— rotten apple, 20 (262). 
— rye-grass, 28 (390). 
— seeds, 6 (5, 10-12), 84 (8). 
— slips, 9 (58, 59). 
— snake-cactus, 125 (5). 
— sunflowers, 209 (10). 
— sweet-clover, 125 (1). 
— tea, 18 (228, 236), 85 (20). 
— tobacco, 20 (263), 21 (275), 23 (297). 
— tree, 6 (13), 8 (44), 9 (62, 63). 
— turnip, Indian, 20 (266). 
— wheat, 6 (10). 
— “wild stock,”’ 125 (4). 
— willow-stick, 209 (21). 
— witch-hazel, 34 (484). 
poisoning from poison-ivy, 20 (260), 
24 (322). 
postponement, 29 (399). 
pottery, breaking of, 29 (405). 
poultices, 19 (252), 20 (262), 93 (148). 
See Medicine. 
preacher, 13 (128). 
presents of sharp instruments, 15 (183). 
pricking, 18 (241). 
prosperity and increase of possessions, 
6 (8). 
purse, weasel-skin, 36 (520). 
quarrel, 16 (192), 17 (206, 213), 18 (239). 
raft, 17 (216). 
rake, 16 (188, 189). 
re-entering house, 16 (196). 
remedies, 10 (85), 20-24 (261-335). 
— see Medicine. 
riches, 10 (67). 
right, 18 (236), 28 (382), 90 (96), 126 
(22), 127 (38), 136 (12), 209 (1), 210 
(29), 211 (33, 38, 41). 
— garment, to put on wrong, 19 (244). 
— shoulder, 30 (428), 31 (440). 
— side, 16 (186). 


Index. 





sand, 24 (332). 
Satan, 15 (165). See Devil. 
scriptural quotation, 21 (268). See Bible, 
season, 7 (28), 32 (448), 88 (82, 83), 
209 (17-19). 
seasons. See Days and seasons. 
second-sight, 25 (349). 
secrecy, 24 (324), 154 (6). 
secret treatment, 21 (267). 
selling of needle, 24 (326). 
singing, 15 (173), 16 (195, 204). 
silence, 155 (11), 24 (324). 
skin. See Animal. 
sleeping together of old and young, 
20 (258). 
— — of sickly and well, 19 (258). 
slipping, 29 (408). 
sneezing, 14 (165), 27 (376), 89 (92), 
204 (25). 
snow, 7 (22), 8 (39-41). 
snow-water, drinking of, 22 (286). 
soap, 16 (193). 
sock, soiled, 21 (277), 93 (153). 
soiling of wedding-gown, 27 (370). 
son, seventh, 21 (269), 22 (287). 
soul, recovery of, 493. 
sparks of fire, 30 (421), 100 (233). 
spilling ink, 17 (211). 
spitting, 11 (97), 13 (131), 93 (151), 
205 (27). 
spittle, 93 (155). 
spots, white, on figer-nails, 14 (156). 
St. Elmo’s light, 8 (48). 
stealing, 9 (58), 23 (300), 24 (324, 327), 
85 (20), 204 (12-18). 
steamer, 13 (128). 
stem in tea, 18 (236), 85 (20). 
sting of insect, 21 (272). 
stolen things, 9 (58), 85 (21). 
stranger, 13 (142), 14 (157), 18 (229). 
strength, 15 (166), 20 (258). 
strife, 16 (189). See Quarrel. 
stumbling, 15 (179). 
stuttering, 91 (118). 
suicide, 38. 
sulphur and molasses, 22 (291). 
“sulphur springs,’’ water of so-called, 
24 (335). 
supernatural phenomena: 
— ghosts, 38 (572-577), 105 (320, 321) 
129 (59), 199, 490, 401. 
— halo around sun-dog, 8 (46). 
— phantoms, 199. 
— raps, 27 (366, 367). 
— sea monsters, 196-199. 
— sea spirits and sea-witches, 196, 199. 
— spirits, 26 (362), 105 (320, 321). 
sweating, 8 (51). 
sweeping, 15 (184), 39 (585). 
talking about people, 14 (160), 19 (249). 
tan, removing of, 94 (158). 
tea, bubbles on, 18 (228). 
tea-stalks in cup, 18 (236), 85 (20). 
tearing of wedding-gown, 27 (370). 
telegram, 29 (404). 
temper or humor, bad, 18 (231), 91 
(106, 107). 
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Superstitions and beliefs, concluded: 

thanking, 9 (58, 59, 63), 85 (22). 

thief, 13 (140). See Stealing. 

throwing away things, 22 (288, 292), 
23 (295, 207, 298, 300, 303, 306, 310), 
24 (314), 98 (206), 99 (214), 127 (34, 
35), 137 (18, 20), 205 (15, 20, 21). 

tickling, 11 (118). 

ticklishness, 30 (424). 

travelling, 14 (155). See Journey. 

treachery, 87 (50). 

trouble, 16 (190). 

turning things inside out, 142 (83). 

twig, water-witching with, 34 (484). 

twin-calves, 87 (55). 

umbrella, 15 (180), 17 (222), 18 (238), 19 
(242, 243), 203 (10), 213 (76), 215 (109). 

unlucky, 6 (12, 13), 8 (55), 10 (74). 

— see Luck, bad. 

untied, becoming, 19 (249). 

upside down, things turned, 126 (11). 

veil covering infant’s face at birth, 25 
(349). 

vessel, mast of, 8 (48). 

vest-pocket, 12 (124). 

vexed, being, 28 (386). 

visions, 27 (366). 

visitors, 12 (112), %3 (135), 14 (161), 
17 (212, 225), 18 (226, 227, 232, 233, 
235, 236), 85 (20), 86 (40, 45), 99 
(216), 100 (228, 242, 243), ror (244, 
245, 253), 126 (21). See also Callers. 

wake, 26 (355). 

war, 10 (71). 

water, 16 (190), 23 (296, 209), 31 (437), 
32 (454), 34 (484), 93 (142), 94 (163), 
96 (184), 128 (50), 134, 140 (41), 
206 (40), 208 (9, 21). 

— in hollow stump, 204 (11). 

— in which eggs have been boiled, 23 
(302). 

— of “sulphur springs,’’ 24 (335). 

— snow, 22 (286). 

weather. See under Natural phenomena. 

week, 13 (138), 16 (198). 

weeping near a corpse, 26 (354). 

— see Crying. 

weight of beads, 22 (288). 

whist, 17 (208). See Cards. 

whistling, 215 (117). 

wife, 18 (231). 

wish-bone, 31 (432), 95 (179), 207 (17). 

wishing, 27 (375), 30(427), 31 (432), 
31-32 (440-451), 84 (12), 95 (179), 
IOI (254-259), 140 (39, 40), 169 (15, 
16,) 209 (3), 213 (85-87), 214 (88-91). 

witchcraft, 19 (250), 39-41 (578-594), 
104, 493. See Fairies and witches. 

woman, 13 (146), 16 (193, 200), 17 (212, 
219), 18 (227, 232). 

— old, 11 (100). 

— young, 29 (418). 

wood and whistle, touching of, 35 (517). 

wool, 22 (284). 

word-formula, 21 (267). 

work, 8 (55). 

— beginning of, 8 (54). 


Index. 
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wounds, 21 (271). 

— in animals, 20 (267). 

wrapping-up of articles, 22 (292), 23 
(300, 310), 24 (324), 137 (18), 205 
(21-23), 210 (24). 

wrong side, 16 (186), 18 (240), 19 (244, 
246), 100 (225). 

year, 15 (185), 25 (340), 27 (368), 29 
(416, 417), 30 (419, 420). 

years, seven, 19 (256). 

zodiac sign, 136 (14). 


Superstitions at La Harpe (IIl.), 202-216. 
Suplee, Laura M., The Legend of Money 


Cove, 272-273. 


Tales (Canadian): 


Big Devil and Little Devil, 81. 

Oracle of the Sieve and Shears, 140 (44). 

Pat and the Devil, 80-81. 

Stupid’s Mistaken Cries, 82. 

The Blacksmith and his Apprentice, 
40-41. 

The Hunter and the Bear, 82. 

The Irishman and the Feather, 79. 

The Irishman and the Green Cheese, 79. 

The Irishman and the Lost Gun, 78. 

The Irishman and the Mare’s Egg, 78. | 

The Irishman and the Peaches, 80. 

The Irishman and the Trick, 79. 

The Irishman who fell head first into 
the Bog, 80. 

The Lazy Man, 81. 

The Negroes and the Bear, 81-82. 

The Ship’s Cook and the Lost Bucket, 79. 

Wonder-Story for a Child, 82. 


Tales (Guatemala): 


El Mosquito (accumulative tale), 482. 
El Palacio Encantado, 484. 

El que note Conozca que te Compre, 480. 
Esperar que el Higo Caiga en la Boca, 481. 
Juan Maria y Juana Maria, 483. 

Juan Mudo y Juan Vivo, 473. 

Los Cuentos de Tata Pinquin, 479. 
Pedro Ordimales, 474-478. 

Tio Coyote y Tio Conejo, 472-473. 


Tales (Mexico): 


El Chivo, 552. 
EI Lagarto, 552. 
La Coyota, 549. 


Tales (Pueblo-Indian): 


Borrowed Feathers: Don’t look up: 
Back to Life (Acoma), 220. 

Borrowed Feathers (Laguna), 219. 

Borrowed Feathers (Zufii), 218. 

Fatal Imitation: Misleading Comment: 
Holding up the Cave (Acoma), 227. 
Forgetting the Song: Inside the Lizard 

(Acoma), 225. 

Forgetting the Song: The Empty Masks 
(Zufii), 222. 

Getting Rid of the Other: The Tricky 
Disposal (Mock Plea): The Watcher 
Injured (Laguna), 229. 

How Sheep and Horses and Burros came 
to the Ashiwi (Zufii), 245. 

Misleading Comment: Holding up the 
Cave: Fatal Imitation, 227. 
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Tales (Pueblo-Indian), concluded: 
Playing Dead: The Watcher Injured: 
Getting Rid of the Other (Laguna), 230. 
Tail by Tail (Laguna), 233. 
Tail by Tail (Zufii), 230. 
The Beheaded Grandmother: Burrowed 
Feathers (Zufii), 216. 
The Race (Zufii), 221. 
The Turkey-Herd (Zufii), 234. 
The Two Beetles (Zufii), 240. 
Water-Carrier: The Empty Skins (La- 
guna), 226. 
White Bison (Zufii), 235. 
Tales (United States): 
An Old World Tale from Minnesota, 555. 
Haunted Hollow, 553-554. 
Little Man, 554. 
The Legend of Money Cove, 272-273. 
Tales (Zufii): 
Bashful-Groom Stories, 451-453. 
Coyote plays with the Turtles, 455-456. 
Coyote visits the Mountain-Lions, 458- 
459. 
Coyote and Badger go on a Rabbit- 
Hunt, 453-454. 
Coyote and Badger try Sword-Swallow- 
ing, 459. 
Cundekya Rain-Priest’s Daughter visits 
the Butterflies, 456-457. 
Hawk and Mole, 454-455. 
How HeE’HE’A frightened the Bear away 
from Towa Yallanr, 456-457. 
The Geese steal Coyote’s Eyes, 461. 
The Little Girl and the Cricket, 457-458. 
The Little Kitten, 452-453. 
The Little War-Gods kill Atocle and 
his Wife, 462-463. 
The Man who went with Mice to steal 
Corn, 463-464. 
The Origin of the Morning Star, 464. 
The Owl and the Little Ground-Rat, 454. 
The Salt-Jug, 453. 
The War-Gods 
bolts, 462. 
The War-Gods prevent the Animals from 
getting Salt, 459-461. 
The Young Woman who turned into a 
Bear, 468-471. 
Umuk’yanaknanna (“wash my hair’’), 
451-452. 
Wemtoksiponaknanna (‘burn up blan- 
ket’’), 452. 
Why Dogs cannot talk, 464-467. 
Why the Little Black Ants are all about 
everywhere, 467-468. 
Taraiva, La, 445. 
Tatlock, John S. P., The Three Ravens from 
Ohio, 273. 
Taylor, Archer, An Old-World Tale from 
Minnesota, 555-556. 
review of Starck’s Der Alraun, 561-563. 
Teit, J. A., Water-Beings in Shetlandic 
Folk-Lore, as remembered by the 
Shetlanders in British Columbia, 180- 
201. 
on Canadian-Scottish lore, 1-2. 


play with Thunder- 








Index. 


Three Ravens, The, in Ohio, 273. 
Tongue-twisters, 62-63 (684-692), 
(417-419), 169 (19-21), 446. 
Toronto folk-lore, 125-135. 
Tribes or peoples: 
Acoma, 220, 225, 227. 
Annamese, 287. 
Ashivi, 245. 
Canadian, 1. 
Chinese, 287. 
English, 4, 154. 
French, 4, 22, 58, 278. 
German, 4, 20, 83, 278. 
Greek, 562. 
Indo-Chinese, 286. 
Irish, 2, 4, 25, 58, 41, 78-81, 83, 154, 555. 
— superstitions and beliefs of, 102 
(279), 104 (310-312, 314, 316), 105 
(321), 125 (5), 129 (53, 58), 136 (16), 
155 (8, 11). 
Iroquois, 40, 500. 
Italian, 133-134. 
Lummi Indians, 501. 
Negro, 23, 36, 61 (671, 
93, I2I, 150, 563, 564. 
Paiute, 507. 
Pueblo, 216-255, 551. 
Salish (Puget Sound), 496-520. 
Scandinavian, 181-183. 
Scotch, 2, 4, 20, 23, 30, 38, 154. 
Shetlanders, 180-201. 
Snohomish, 496, 507. 
Snoqualmu, 496. 
Spanish, 263, 294, 447, 550. 
Welsh, 4, 111 (350). 
Zufii, 216, 218, 221, 222, 231, 234-245, 
256, 259, 263, 451-471, 550. 
Turuletas, 442. 


672), 81-82, 


Water-Beings in Shetlandic Folk-Lore, 
as remembered by Shetlanders in 
British Columbia, 180-201. 

Water-horse, the, 183-188. 

Waugh, F. W., Canadian Folk-Lore from 
Ontario, 4-82. 

extensive collection of folk-lore by, 1. 

Weather- lore. See Natural phenomena, 
under Superstitions and beliefs. 

Whales, stories of destruction of boats by, 
founded on fact, 197. 

Wintemberg, W. J., Folk-Lore collected 
at Roebuck, Grenville County, On- 
tario, 154-157. 

Folk-Lore collected in the Counties of 
Oxford and Waterloo, Ontario, 135- 
153. 

Folk-Lore collected in Toronto and Vicin- 
ity, 125-134. 

and Katherine H., Folk-Lore from Grey 
County, Ontario, 83-124. 

Witchcraft, 199. See under Superstitions 
and beliefs. 

Witticisms, 37, 103, 141-142. 


Zufii Eagle and Frog clans, 259. 
Zufii Tales, 451-471. 
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